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Several of the papers that form this volume have 
been delivered as evening lectures and addresses. 
Olhers have appeared in the pages of the British 
Friend, to the Editor of which journal my thanks are 
due for permission to reproduce them; as also to the 
Editor of the Economic Review for kindly allowing me 
to reprint part of an article on Middle-class Expendi- 
ture, which appeared in that magazine in July, i8g6. 

The chapters are, I feel, somewhat disconnected. 
There is, however, a line of thought running through 
them, which starts from the central Quaker principle of 
the Dignity of Man in virtue of the " seed of God," or 
Light of the Spirit, committed to alt men through 
their common Fatherhood, and revealed to men in the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ. When that principle is 
grasped in its breadth and fulness, all narrowness, 
whether Judaic or Calvinistic, necessarily falls away. 
The second chapter may sene, I hope, to show that 
the idea was not invented by George Fox, but is due 
to the Master he strove to follow.* The Society of 
Friends is weak in numbers; but we recognise with 
thankfulness the growing acceptance, by Christians of 
many names, of the central thoughts thai have made 



vi. PREFA CE. 

It is not by accidenl that we, who profess to follow 
the " Light within," have been earnest in philanthropy, 
and opponents of slavery and of war. To " follow the 



Light" is to be, 

regard as broth i 
for mutual de; 
brotherhood 3 



Foi taught, " of a universal spirit " ; 
while those whom we profess to 
oppressed or degraded, or armed 
But the applications of universal 
and closer than some of us are 
aware ; and it is my aim in these fragmentary thoughts 
to help in discovering its bearings on some features 
of our social and industrial life. I say discovering, 
because 1 believe that each generation must find for 
itself the apphcation of the thoughts of Jesus to its 
new cooditions. He propounded no external scheme 
of social salvation ; and if to my socialist friends the 
pages thai follow seem to deal too tenderly with existing 
institutions. I would remind them that we have the 
highest authority for beginning from the inside. If, 
as 1 would fain hope, the principles herein stated 
are in good measure true, and if we are faithful to the 
truth as we know it, the further applicatioo of the 
principles will be progressively ascertained. 



EnWARD Grubh. 
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I. 

CHRIST'S IDEAL OF A 
CHURCH. 



"Now when Jesus came into the parts of C^sarea 
Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, ' \Vho do men 
say that the Son of Man is?' And they said, "Some 
say John the Baptist ; some Klijah ; and others 
Jeremiah, or one of the prophets.' He saith unto 
iheis, ' But who say ye that I am ? ' And Simon Peter 
answered and said, 'Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.' And Jesus 
him, • Blessed art thou, Sir 
and blood hath not revealed il 

which is in Heaven. And I also say unto Ihee, that 
thou art Peter [Petros], and upon this rock [petra] I 
will build my Church, and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in Heaven ; anf 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed i 



wered and said unto 
L Bar- Jonah : for flesh 
o thee, but my Father 



-Matt, x 



. i3-:9(K.v.). 
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" And if thy brother sin against thee, go, show him 
his tault between thee and him alone ; if lie hear thee 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he hear thee not, 
take with thee one or two more, that at the month of 
two witnesses or three every word may be estabMahed. 
And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the Church ; 
and if he refuse to hear the Church also, let him be 
unto thee as the Gentile or the publican. Verily, I say 
unto you, what things soever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven, and what things soever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven. Again, 
I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for Ihem of ray Father which is in Heaven. For 
where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them." 

— Matt, iviii. 15-20 (k.v.). 

It is one of the standing marvels of the 
Christian Church that to the detailed study of the 
teachings of the Master she professes to follow 
she pays the most scant attention. In all the 
volumes of orthodox thdHogj' that have been 
published, from the Epistles of Paul down to the 
latest issues of the Roman and Anglican press, so 
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far is it from being the case that the teachings of 
y«HS are appealed to as the standard of authority, 
that it would be far nearer the truth to say that 
they are never appealed to at all. 

This pre- occupation of the minds of Christians 
with systems of theology, which, whether true or 
not, have but little relation to the truths taught by 
Christ, makes it very difficult for us to get back to 
those truths in anything like their original purity ; 
and the attempt to do so is not likely to be 
popular. Most people are fully convinced that 
they know all about them already ; very many 
read their own dogmatic prepossessions into the 
words of Jesus, and find it extremely difficult to 
see them as they really are ; some even confuse 
the teachings of Jesus with the teachings of the 
Church, and hastily brush aside one together with 
the other. 

Of late years, however, there has been a marked 
tendency to get " back to Christ." The critical 
study of the Gospels, from whJcl; so much was 
once feared, has had the effect of directing some 
of the most powerful literary minds of Europe 
upon these narratives ; and the result is that the 
personality, the character and mind of Jesus stand 
out in such distinct outlines as since the days of 
the Apostles the world has never known. What- 
ever outworks of the Christian faith criticism may 
have pulled down, it has already built up the 
central citadel, of the p^honaiity of Jmis Christ, on 
a foundation far stronger than ever. TTiis is a result 
which the Society of Friends, especially, may well 
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accept with quiet thankfulness ; since their own 
particular form of faith began in a return from the 
elaborate creeds of Romanism and Protestantism 
to the simplicity and spirituality of the primitive 
gospel. 

In working out the true outhnes of the doctrine 
of Jesus, the lead has been taken by the patient 
and plodding intellect of Germany. Such works 
as Wendt's Teaching of Jesus, or Beyschlag's New 
Testament Theology, afford a real revelation to those 
who have hitherto paid little attention to the 
subject, or have been content to regard it in the 
hght of their own preconceived ideas. While 
these works are heavy reading for those who have 
not time to make a real study of theology, much 
of what is best in them may be gathered from the 
dehghlful little book entitled The Teaching oj Jesus. 
in which Dr. Horton has popularised their results 
for English readers. It is this book, together with 
an English translation of Beyschlag's larger work, 
to which I am mainly indebted for the following 
thoughts. 

Before entering upon them, however, I venture 
to make two remarks. The first is that it is 
extremely interesting to a Friend to note how 
remarkably such independent inquiries as those I 
have named bear out what the Society of Friends 
has alwa^-s believed to be the real drift of Christ's 
teaching — particularly as to tlie absolutely un- 
priestly character of the Church He came to 
found. The second is the wider thought, which 
this fact suggests, — that a very true " Re-union of 
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Christendom" is being prepared by those who are 
thus willing to come to the Fountain-head, and to 
base their religious principles and practices upon 
a foundation which, to a large extent, is 
verifiable — that of the historical deeds and 
sayings of the Founder of Christianity Himself. 
In proportion as men and women of very different 
creeds come "back to Clirist," it will be found — 
it is being found already — that their differences 
are children of the darkness, and fade away in the 
light of His glorious presence. 

The Word "Church" in the Gospels. 

The two passages from Matthew's Gospel 
which head this chapter are the only ones in the 
Gospels wherein the word "Church" occurs. 
That word is in the Greek iuXneia — the word 
used of the Athenian assembly, " called forth " for 
purposes of political deliberation; ' a word familiar 
probably to Christ's Greek- speaking hearers, as 
the translation in their Scriptures of the Hebrew 
name for the " Congregation " of Israel. 

It is to be noted that it is not used by Jesus 
until late on in His ministry, when the gathering 
storms of opposition had convinced Him that it 
would not be possible to use the established 
community of Judaism as the embodiment of His 
Kingdom upon earth. It is just when the shadow 
of the Cross falls dark and clear across His path 
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that He begins to speak of founding a distinct 
community. 

It was this gathering opposition which induced 
Him to lead His disciples away for a time from 
the scenes of their active labours, towards Cssarea 
Philippi and the slopes of Hermon. He had 
refused to meet the challenge of His opponents, 
demanding a sign from Heaven as the proof of 
His Divine authority, — refused, that is, to act the 
part of a Messiah as the Jewish people had lieen 
trained to expect it. And, in consequence, the 
people's faith in Him as the long-expected 
Deliverer had almost disappeared. Of all the 
multitudes that had thronged around Him, ready 
even to take Him by force and make Him a King 
(John vi. 15), scarcely one now retained his early 
faith. " Who do men say that I the Son of Man 
am?" He asks His disciples. "Some say John 
the Baptist," they reply, "others Elijah, or 
Jeremiah, or one of the prophets" ; but not one 
says now, as a few short montlis ago they would 
have said, that He is Uje Messiah. 

And then He presses closer home ; and, to speak 
from the human standpoint, we shall not be wrong 
in regarding the question that follows as the 
supreme crisis of His hfe. The issue of His 
whole life's work lay trembling in the balance as 
He uttered to his nearest disciples those most 
memorable words, — " Who %ay ye that I am f " 
" Will ye also go away ? " (as the question stands 
in John) — " are your minds also so clogged with 
the materiaUst leaven of the Scribes and Pharisees 
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that yon can believe in no Messiah unless he 
comes with pomp and show, to rule as an outward 
prince ? Or, have you understood mc well enough 
to keep your faith clear and strong, in spite of all 
the appearance of outward weakness ? " If not, 
if this chosen band, nearest and dearest to Him, 
witnesses continually of His deeds of love and 
words of truth, could not face His refusal to work 
a sign from heaven, how then would they endure 
the Cross ? And if they failed Him, who would be 
left to establish His Kingdom in the world ? Was 
His work on earth to be in vain ? 

We can but faintly picture the feelings of those 
disciples as His question searched them through 
and through. No second-hand belief could now 
avail them, — no creed obtained from men, no pre- 
cepts learned and conned by rote. They had to 
decide whether a poor, weak, persecuted prophet, 
who refused to use any supernatural power to 
silence His foes and prove His Divine authority, 
who had only His Divine love and God-like char- 
acter, with the deeds of mercy that Howed from 
it, as His witnesses, could be indeed the Messiah 
they were expecting. And then with a rush there 
comes home to the soul of Peter the thought of 
all his Master had been to him, of all He was to 
bim still, of the ulter blank and worthlessness of 
life without Him ; and in that moment of inspira- 
tion, not waiting to weigh or balance, he utters his 
great confession, "Thou art the Messiah, the 
Son of the living God,"— or, as we have it in 
John, " Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life I " 
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With that confession the soul of Jesus rejoiced 
with a great joy. He had not lived in vain. Here 
was one human soul, at all events, that understood 
and appreciated Him, in spite of His human 
weakness ; one whose faith did not rest on out- 
ward signs but on an inward demonstration ; one 
who had found out His divinity through His 
perfect manhood. " Blessed art thou, Simon ; 
though thou art the son of Jonah, a fleshly father, 
yet flesh and blood did not reveal this to thee, 
but My Father which is in heaven." Here was a 
faith that did not rest upon the word of man or 
any outward authority. Not even Jesus himself 
had ever told Peter, " 1 am the Christ." Peter 
had discovered it for himself, through an inspira- 
tion welling up in his soul from the very source 
and centre of his being. 

And so, says Dr. Horton, "in all this world 
which He had come to save, here was one simple 
and open mind that recognised Him, only one. 
Crowding multitudes with noisy acclamations had 
greeted Him and offered Him ostentatious fealty. 
But they were of no avail. On such outward and 
unspiritual foundations no spiritual and inward 
structure could be reared. But here was one man 
inwardly convinced, one man bound to Him by a 
personal passion of loyalty and love. In that one 
man He saw the potency of everything ; in that 
believing and confessing soul He already foresaw 
His Church. That one soul was at present His 
whole Church. The name of the man was Rock, 
And, with a beautiful allusion to his name, Jesus 
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said, ' On this Rock will I build my Church. ' " ' 
What is the " Rock " ? 

There can, I think, be no question that by the 
"Rock" in this passage our Lord means Peter 
himself. The attempt of some Protestants to 
escape from Romish inferences by saying tbat the 
"Rock" is Christ, will not stand for a moment. 
Nor is it Peter's confession of his belief in Christ's 
Divinity ; it is Peter and nothing else on whom 
the Church is to be built. Must we then admit 
the cogency of the mighty fabric of ideas and 
practices which the Church of Rome has reared 
upon this basis ? Must we grant to Peter and his 
supposed successors in the papal chair at Rome 
the proud position of being the infallible vice- 
gerents of Christ on earth 7 The words that 
follow, giving to Peter the " Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven," and the assurance that whatsoever 
he shall bind or loose on earth shall be bound or 
loosed in heaven, would seem to rivet tight the 
Romish doctrine, if once we allow the prior 
assupiption, which lies at the back of the whole, 
that Christ is here establishing an office in His 
Church. 

But really there is no suggestion whatever of 
anything in the nature of an office. It is 
not Peter as an official, but Peter as a man, 
who receives from the lavish hands of Jesus this 
extraordinary spiritual gift, — the greatest surely 
ever conferred upon a human being. It is Peter's 

Mortun. Tht naching t/Jt4iu, pp. i*), ijo. 




character, — his personal relation to Christ, that 
alone fils him to receive it. And he receives it. 
because, as Dr. Horton says, in him there is the 
promise and the potency of all that is to be. He, 
Id fact, is the first Christian, — the first man who 
has avowed such a faith in Christ as shall have 
power to survive His rejection and crucifixion. 

Out of such men as Peter — " hving stones," as 
Peter himself calls them,'— a Church could be 
built which would not pass away, — against which 
the gates of Hades, that swallow alt earth-born 
perishable things, should not prevail. 

"And if," says Beyschlag, " on leaving the earth 
He should leave behind him no man with true 
faith and heart knowledge except Peter only, He 
would have lived long enough ; for He would have 
laid the foundation on which He could then build 
His Church from heaven. For the first living 
believer in Christ is also the born preacher of 
Christ, who will call into existence a whole com- 
munity of beUevers, as Peter did — not in Rome as 
its mythical bishop, but in Jerusalem at Pente- 
cost." ' 

This is surely what Jesus means by giving him 
the " Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven " — keys by 
which he should open the Kingdom of Heaven, 
like Chrbt Himself, to all those who sought it with 
sincere and humble hearts, and close it, as He did, 
to the scornful, the proud, and the self-righteous. 

And now what of the mysterious power to " bind 
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and loose," in such a manner that what Peter did 
on earth would be ratified in heaven ? It cannot 
possibly refer, as the Church of Rome has taught, 
to the forgiveness or non -forgiveness of sins. 
Though such an expression as "loosing sins" 
might conceivably be used for their forgiveness, 
that of "binding" sins which could not be forgiven 
is absolutely unknown, and is doubly impossible 
when the object ("sins") is unexpressed. What 
Jesus meant may be understood by remembering 
that the phrase "binding and loosing" was quite 
common among the Scribes and Rabbis of the 
day, in the sense of declaring something to be 
binding or not binding, forbidden or permitted. 
This faith or insight which Peter has shown will 
enable him to discern (in a way that will receive 
heavenly approbation) what laws of life and con- 
duct will be needed for the future society on 
earth — what parts, for instance, of the old Jewish 
order and institutions, such as circumcision, the 
Sabbath, and the laws of Moses generally, are of 
permanent obligation, and what are only tem- 
porary.' 

Is THERE A Priestly Order ? 
We shall see that this is the right line on which 
to interpret this much-disputed passage, if we turn 
to the other place in Matthew where, on a later 
occasion in our Lord's ministry, the word "Church" 
is used (Matt, xviii. 15-20). There is more than 

ThiB the Gnt aiHmbly of tba CkilitliD Cbnrcb at Jeroulcm 
•cd" (he Htc ol dieuniciiloD. but "bound" a* abwiuli tbi Hoellly 
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t believer now ; the little community consists of 
" t\vo or three " at least. And it is particularly to 
be noted that Jesus repeats to this whole commu- 
nity the very words about " binding and loosing " 
which he had before addressed to Peter, There 
is thus absolutely no room for the idea that He 
singles out Peter as in any special sense the 
recipient of this power, or puts him in any way 
above his brethren. It is Peter as lie first genuine 
believer who receives it, and every true believer 
shares the gift. It rests upon a personal act of 
faith, and cannot be transferred to another in any 
legal sense at all. The true successors of Peter 
are not the bishops and the popes, but simple 
believers and all believers who share in Peter's 
faith. 

But may it not be that those first disciples to 

■ whom this power was granted formed, in the 
thought of Jesus, an Order or priesthood distinct 
from the Church at large ? Was there not to be an 
Apostolic Ministry, inheriting the special function 
of these Apostles ? No ; for in these same verses 
Jesus delineates the features of the new society, 
the " Church," in a way that leaves no room for 
such a notion. He dehnes it as the assembly of 
ai/ who meet together "in His name," with His 
personal presence consequently in their midst, and 
whose united prayers ( for guidance as to how they 
should " bind and loose " ) should t>e answered by 
^^ the Fatlier in Heaven. There is no hint or 
^^L niggestion of any privileged order ; the society is 
^^B a pore democracy. 
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The Church a Brotherhood. 
But the passage throws a beautiful light upon 
the nature of the force that should bind the new 
society into a united whole.' " If thy brother sin 
against thee," it begins. " Thy brother." Then the 
intimate relation of each member with Christ 
Himself is to be accompanied by a no less close 
and intimate relation of the members one to 
another. The Church in fact is to be a Brother- 
hood, a Family, and as such its care must be to 
preser\'e unbroken the family relation, the unity 
ol the spirit, the bond of peace. Anything that 
disturbs the relation, that jars upon the harmony, 
must be dealt with lovingly but iirmly, in a spirit 
neither of harsh Pharisaism on the one hand, nor of 
sentimental weakness on the other. The offending 
brother must be remonstrated with, at first in 
private. If he repents, it is well — he is " gained " 
or preserved for the Church and for his brethren. 
But if that fails, and if he further refuses to listen 
to two or three others of the community chosen 
for the purpose, then the whole Church must be 
informed of the root of bitterness, "the little rift 
within the lute which by-and-by will make the 
music mute." If he further stands out against the 
Church as a whole, he is by that very fact excluded 
from the brotherhood. The lack of love itself is 
excommunication. It is necessary that such wilful 
obstinacy should be cut out, lest the whole com- 
munity fall to pieces ; the offending member must 

I Pur much ol tbe Iboufbt til tU> Mcllan 1 am indebted to Di. Hoitoa 
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in such a case be excommunicated and treated as 
a " Gentile or a publican " — regarded as a mere 
outsider. It is not that the brotherhood should 
cease to love him, or to desire to win him back ; 
but so long as he continues his unloving course he 
cannot from that very fact be one of themselves. 

Thus the power to "bind and loose," which 
Jesus in this passage confers upon the whole 
assembly of Christians, implies, in addition to its 
former meaning of declaring what might and 
what might not be permitted, the exercise 0/ 
dhcifline, and the maintenance of order and 
harmony in the new Society. It implies some 
kind of visible organisation — for without this the 
opinion of the whole Church could not be taken, — 
and it implies a definite membership which could 
be taken away. The nature of the organisation 
would probably shape itself in the mind of Jesus 
after the manner of the Jewish synagogues with 
which He was famihar ; but as to this He has left 
no directions ; it would be within the scope of 
those who had power to "bind and loose" to 
discover the kind of organisation most adapted to 
effective .work, and to the circumstances in which 
they found themselves placed. 

The Sacbamekts. 

Now, as to membership, did our Lord adopt 

I any outward rite or rites to indicate admission to 

I His new Society ? The great expounders of His 

( words, whose works 1 have been chiefly following, 

le, with nearly all other Christiacis, that He 
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did ; that the ceremonies of Baptism and the 
Supper were specially chosen by Him, near the 
close of His earthly ministry, to be permanent 
outward supports for His Church. The question 
is too large and difficult to be argued now ; I can 
only say that a careful reading of what they have 
written has in no way tended to alter my con- 
viction that they are mistaken ; and that no 
permanent ceremonies were intended to be intro- 
duced into His Church by Christ Himself. 

With regard to Baptism, I will only say that it 
most certainly was not instUitUd by jesus, inasmuch 
as we find it practised by John the Baptist, and pro- 
bably others before him ; that, in regard to the sup- 
posed commission to baptize in Matt, xxviii. 19, 
Beyschlag himself admits that the baptismal 
formula ("Baptising them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,") 
is certainly a later addition, and not from Christ 
Himself, inasmuch as all tiiose whom we read of 
in the Acts as being baptized were baptized 
simply into the name of Christ ; that Paul 
expressly states his satisfaction that he had not 
baptized several of his converts at Corinth. 

And, as regards the Supper, it should be noted 
that only in one Gospel are any words recorded that 
can possibly be thought to imply the institution of 
a ceremony, and here they are almost certainly a 
later interpolation. Matthew and Mark simply 
record that Jesus look bread and took the cup, and 
distributed the bread and wine among His 
disciples ; only in Luke are the words found. 
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" This do in remembrance of Me," and here Drs, 
Westcott and Hort consider it probable tliat they 
were inserted by a later hand, from Panl's letter 
to the Corinthians (i Cor. xi. 24, 25), which was 
written long before Luke's Gospel. Now, Paul 
expressly states that what he here records he 
received, not from men, but " from the Lord,'' 
probably in one of his ecstatic visions. It is at 
least conceivable that he may have been mistaken 
as to the exact words used ; but even assuming 
him to be correct, it is not explaining away the 
words he 'attributes to Jesus, if we take them to 
mean that henceforth, so long as the disciples 
continued to observe the paschal feast, they should 
do it in remembrance of Him, and not of the 
deliverance from Egypt.' 

Great traditions die hard ; and it is no cause 
for wonder if many who have, to a large ex- 
tent, freed their minds from prepossessions do 
not all at once lose the glamour that ages of 
Church history have thrown around these rites. 
It may be confidently hoped that as the line of 
interpretation adopted by the Society of Friends 
has been already in so many respects justified by 
the most thoughtful of recent critics, so too the 
criticism of the future will justify us even here. 
We may thankfully note that already the chief 
critics reject in toto the sacramental idea, — the 
notion, that is, of a special spiritual potency 
attaching to the outward rites. "That Jesus 
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attached a special promise to the outer ordinance," 
says Beyschlag, "whether of Baptism or the 
Supper, and ascribed it to a power working of 
itself, is an idea of which we find no trace, and it 
would entirely conflict with His whole teaching 
and its thorough spirituality."' "The word 
'sacrament,'" says Horton, "is none of His 
coining ; the sacramental idea is the opposite of 
His, who taught that nothing entering into the 
physical organism could affect the spiritual life."* 
It is, we may add, contradicted wholly by the 
spiritual experience of the Society of Friends. 

The danger of these rites, of course, has been 
that men have been continually tempted to rest 
in them as something in themselves of value, apart 
from the inner experience for which they stand. 
That very many of those who observe Ihem find 
spiritual help from their use we may readily 
admit. And indeed there is much more danger 
to be feared from a mere traditional negation of 
them, than from their honest observance. We 
shall suffer and not gain by our disuse of them, 
miless we are learning more and not less than 
others of the true baptism, and the real com- 
munion with Jesus our Divine Lord. That the 
real thing is spiritual, everyone admits. Even in 
Lux Mundi, that stronghold of sacramental 
doctrines, we read that Baptism is known by "all 
who recognise the elepient of evil and of weak- 
ness in their own Ijfrfj^who are willing to die to 
it and receive ftesh life and strength from the 

I JV. r. Thtoltgii. p. [79. J T»trhinf tfJnuH, p. Ij6. 
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Risen Lord, and to submit their life to His 
fliscipline." • 

Our Lord's Ideal Church. 
Let as now return from this digression, which 
could hardly be avoided in the treatment of such 
a subject by a Friend, and attempt to sum up in 
briefest form what we have seen {in Matthew), 
Christ teaches about His Church. It is to be a 
fabric of " Uving stones " Hke Peter, built upon an 
enthusiastic personal relation to the Lord and a 
joyful confession of His name. Those who 
thus receive Him into their souls become in a 
full sense sons of God, and therefore brothers 
one of another. And, as a society of brothers, 
they live in love, united with their living and 
loving Lord. When they meet together He is 
with them, guiding and ratifying their decisions 
as to what is permissible or not, helping them to 
exercise a wise and loving discipline over any 
erring brother who is forgetting the demands of 
brotherhood. It is a society in which there can 
be no cringing to the great or slighting of the 
humble ; a divine democracy where the humblest 
and the weakest is as much at home, as much 
thought of, as the strong and rich. 



Dangers. 



ts our Lord held up this as the ideal of His 
on earth, He did not conceal from His 
s that the actual reality would often be far 
1 i«ir Jfimdl, p.373. 
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different. Again and again He warns them of the 
dangers they would encounter. Scarcely one of 
the great heresies that have desolated His Church, 
but He has foreseen its nature. 

Chief amongst these heresies we must place the 
sacerdotal conception of an order of men set apart 
as special recipients of divine grace, of a hierarchy 
of priests who should come lietween human souls 
and God, who should have the exclusive power to 
declare the divine will and revelation, and exercise 
dominion in the Church. This heresy Christ 
exphciUy condemns beforehand. A hierarchy He 
expressly forbids. "Ye know that the rulers of 
the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones 
exercise authority over them. Not so shall it be 
among you ; but whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your servant.' . . . Be 
not ye called Rabbi ; for one is your teacher, and 
all ye are brethren. And call no man your father 
on the earth ; for one is your Fatlier, which is 
in heaven. Neither be ye called masters ; for one 
is your master, even the Christ."* 

" In Christ's Church," says Dr. Horton, " there 
are no priests and there is no clergy, except in the 
sense that the whole community of His loyal ones 
form a clemt and a ministering priesthood in the 
world. Within its borders the only pre-eminence 
is that of sacrifice and service. The only exalted 
ones are those who are abased, those who spend 
and are spent, and are in the footsteps of the Lord 
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who came not to be minislcred unto but to tntmster, 
and to give fOi life a ransom for many."' 

The Church a Missionary Society. 

There are many other passages scattered 
throughout the Synoptic Gospels in which our 
Lord shows that He is thinking about His future 
Church, though He does not use the word. First 
and foremost, there are many that show how in 
His view it could not be self-contained and self- 
contented, but must be a missionaiy society. 

'■ Ye are the light of the world, a city set upon a 
hill," He says to His disciples, in a saying which 
Matthew has incorporated with the Sermon on the 
Mount. " Ye are the salt of the earth," He says 
again, — of value not for yourselves alone, but to 
preserve the world from corruption. His earliest 
disciples, He said, were to be " fishers of men " ; 
the man whom He healed at Decapolis was to be 
a preacher, declaring to his friends what great 
things the Lord had done for him. And this 
function of care and solicitude for those as yet 
outside their borders was not to be conlmed to 
any select few. His whole Church was to be a 
preaching church. " What I tell you in the dark- 
ness, that speak in the light ; and what ye hear in 
the ear that proclaim ye upon the housetops," 
arc words which in Matthew are placed with 
directions given to the twelve apostles ; but in 
Luke they are addressed as well to " the many 
thousands " of disciples who were gathering about 

1 Hoilon. op. cit., p. 135. 
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Him (Matt. x. 27 ; Luke xii, 3). While He restricts 
at first the field of their activity to the " lost sheep 
of the house of Israel," this was doubtless because 
they had yet very much to learn before they would 
be competent to deal effectively with those outside ; 
and His later commands to "go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature," wliat- 
ever may have been the form in which it was 
originally given, leaves no doubt that He intended 
to prepare their minds for a world-wide mission. 

And, as He thus sends forth the first members of 
His church to proclaim His Gospel, He indulges 
them in no illusions. He dehberately prepares 
them for lives of storm and stress, of bitter perse- 
cution, of entire self-abnegation. He frankly tells 
them of the difficulties they will encounter, not 
only in the world without, but from hidden 
sources of danger within their own borders. An 
enemy should sow tares within the wheat, — false 
teachers should come forth as wolves in sheep's 
clothing, — men should make loud professions of 
the "mighty works" done in His name, who 
would be rejected because their lives and conduct 
did not agree with His. And so He prepares 
their minds, as they are able to bear it, for the 
colossal errors, the deep corruptions, the huge 
hypocrisies that have marred His nominal Church 
on earth ; but braces them to front all difficulties 
with patient courage, in the knowledge that the 
very hairs of their heads are all numbered ; that 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground without the 
notice of the Father in heaven. 



■ 
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Christ's Teaching, in the Fourth Gospel, 

If we turn now from the Synoptic Gospels to the 
Gospel of John, we shall find that in spite of the 
deep-lying differences in the jorm undt;r which 
the thoughts of Jesus are presented in this Gospel 
as compared with the earlier ones, the real nature 
of those thoughts and principles remains essen- 
tially the same. The habit of this writer is to get 
back from the outward garb in which a thought is 
clothed to its deeper essence. Jesus, as he reports 
Him, says little of the Kingdom of God, but much 
of Eternal Life. We hear no more, in John, of 
repentance or the forgiveness of sin ; instead of 
that, we are told of a being born again ; and we 
hear much of Faith. Jesus here says nothing about 
& Church; what He does speak of is Love. The 
inward or "mystical" tendency of this writer has 
made his words attractive to all Christian mystics, 
and to the Society of Friends no less than others. 
it is a cause of much thankfulness, therefore, that 
the result of modern criticism has been to replace 
the fourth Gospel as in the main a genuine pro- 
duct of the old age of the apostle whose name it 
bears, and his delineation of the mind and thoughts 
of Jesus as, on the whole, a trustworthy picture. 
What he does, apparently, is to give us, in his own 
words, an outline of the teachings of Jesus as these 
bad worked themselves, in the course of a life's 
experience and preaching, deep into the heart of 
one who, in spirit, had come closest of any to his 
Lord. While, then, we can rarely be sure that the 
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words he gives us are the words actually spoken 
by Jesua, we can in the main rely upon the genuine- 
ness of the thoughts ; and we can believe that in 
some respects liis account is even more trustworthy 
than the others — for that he alone of the evangelists 
wasalmost constantly with Jesus during His earthly 
ministry — and that he has understood some of the 
deeper elements of the Lord's teaching, which the 
earlier writers give signs that they had only imper- 
fectly apprehended. 

Though this Apostle tells us nothing of a 
Church, he does speak of a community or " flock " 
of those who believe in Christ, and for whom He 
prays that they may all be one. As in Matthew, 
so here, the foundation of the whole is a personal 
relation of individuals to Christ Himself, — an 
inward apprehension of Him such as that by 
which Peter made his great confession. It is this 
experience which John calls " faith " ; it is this 
which works the new birth, and which is the 
beginning of eternal life. This personal relation 
is beautifully figured in the discourse concerning 
the Shepherd. " I am the Fair Shepherd, and 
know my sheep and am known of mine, just as 
my Father knows me and I know the Father ; 
and I lay down my life on behalf of the sheep." 
"And other sheep I have," He goes on, "who 
are not of this fold [not within tlie bounds of 
Judaism] ; them also I must bring, and there shall 
be one flock, one shepherd." 

It is to be particularly observed that Jesus does 
not here say (as the Authorised Version makes 
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Him say) there shall be one fold." The word 
translated "fold" implies an outward enclosure, 
such as that of the Jewish organisation, embracing 
within its borders both bad and good. What He 
speaks of is one fiock, composed of those who 
may have been gathered from many jold%. The 
distinction is precisely that between a Church as 
the so-calied Catholic conceives it, and the Church 
as it existed in the mind of Jesus. With Him 
there is no one exclusive /o/rf, marked off by out- 
ward tests like creeds and sacraments, and em- 
bracing in its borders those who while passing 
these external tests may be strangers to Him in 
spirit] His fiock shall consist of "children of 
God, who are scattered abroad," indeed, at pre- 
sent, but who through the ages shall be " gathered 
into one"; and who, knowing Him and obeying 
His voice, shall be linked together into a fellow- 
ship of undying love. 

It may be this human fellowship, of those in 
various " folds " who are bound into one " flock " 
by love of Him, that (in John ii. iq) Christ is said 
to refer to as the " temple of His body." Other- 
wise we shall hardly be able to acquit His bio- 
grapher of a palpable misunderstanding of his 
Master's meaning. For we may take if as certain 
that when Jesus said, " Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up," He was not referring 
to His mere physical body. By the temple that 
should be destroyed He must have meant the 
Jewish community, of which their Temple was 
the outward and visible token ; and by the new 
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Temple the Christian community, which after His 
death and resurrection should replace the old. 
And, if this is what the evangelist was thinking of 
when he wrote that Jesus " spoke of the temple of 
His body," we may trace in his words the germ of 
that fruitful conception of the Church as a living 
organism, which is so powerfully worked out by 
the Apostle Paul. 

In spite of all the differences of phraseology, 
the characteristics of the Church of Christ are the 
same in the fourth Gospel as in the earher ones. 
Not only is it built upon the same foundation of a 
living personal relation to Christ, which is figured 
in various beautiful metaphors besides that of the 
Shepherd and the sheep, — the Vine whose sap 
flows through al! the branches, — the Bread oj Life 
and Water of Life which all must assimilate if they 
would know that which is life indeed ;— but even 
the more external marks are the same, though 
expressed in different words. The Church is to 
be a brotherhood, bound together by the tie of 
love. This " love " is insisted on with an iteration 
worthy of the aged Apostle who is said to have 
made it his one sermon during the last years of 
his life at Ephesus, — " Little children, love one 
another," And, that this love should mean a 
mutual ministry or service, He not only teaches 
His disciples, as the Synoptics represent Him, by 
assuring them that " the servant is not greater 
than his Lord, and I am among you as he that 
Berveth"; but He acts it out before them in 
washing their feet tike a menial servant, and 
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telling them that they should do even as He has 
done to them.^ 

Aod what of the so-called " Sacraments " ? 
Exactly what we might expect from a writer so 
profoundly spiritual. They are not once directly 
meotioDed, and the indirect allusions to them are 
almost certainly depreciatory. It is probable that, 
by the time John wrote, the excessive zeal which 
afterwards marked the obser\'ance of Baptism and 
the Supper, had already begun to cause him 
uneasiness. He takes pains to record that "Je?,us 
baptized not, but (only) His disciples." He devotes 
five whole chapters (xiii. — xvii.) to the details of 
Christ's conversations with the disciples and His 
prayer on that last memorable evening, and never 
once mentions the bread and wine. Is it con- 
ceivable that he could have omitted mention of it, 
had he attached any importance to the outward 
rite supposed to have been then established ? 
Anyone who gets in touch with the spirit of his 
teaching must see that his whole soul is absorbed 
in the spiritual or ethical side of things ; and that 
to read a sacramentarian meaning into the words 
addressed to Nicodemus atjout being "born of 
water and the Spirit," or into his bold declaration 
to "the Jews" in the synagogue at Capernaum 
(John vi. 49 and following), that except they should 
" eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
blood they had no hfe in them," is simply to set 

I Tb»l Ibln lovt or mutual scnict \i wbal biiUd. up i Churcll i« tuUlied 
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at naught the teaching (which he elsewhere 
records), that the true worship of the Father does 
not depend on holy places or any outward con- 
ditions, but is simply that which is " in spirit and 
in truth." 

It is hkeiy enough that there is a hidden 
reference in the above passages to the rites 
in question ; but if only we can read them cor- 
rectly we shall see that it is the exact opposite 
of what is supposed by thoughtless readers. 
Knowing John's peculiar style, we can see plainly 
enough that the expression " Water and the 
Spirit" is simply the equivalent of "spiritual 
water," with the whole emphasis on the 
" spiritual" ; because this is precisely what he is 
endeavouring to impress on Nicodemus t that no 
merely outward process, but only a radical and 
complete renewal of the inmost heart, could fit a 
man for the Kingdom of God. And as regards 
the pfssage about eating the flesh of the Son of 
Man (which is exactly paraUel with that about 
being " bom of water,") it is too clear to need any 
arguing that what is meant is a purely spiritual 
act by which the whole life and spirit and power 
of the Lord Jesus may be so assimilated by us as 
to " flow through our deeds and make them pure." 
In each case it would seem almost certain that the 
passages have been recorded by the aged apostle 
with the express purpose of counteracting the 
idea, which some of his contemporaries may have 
already begun to entertain, that there was any 
magical efficacy in the outward rites themselves. 
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The Church, as presented to us in John's 
Gospel, is, hke that in the Synoptics, a Missionary 
Church, It can never be content with keeping 
itself to itself. " The fields," says Jesus, " are 
white already unto harvest ; he that reapeth 
receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal" (John iv. 35). "As thou didst send me 
into the world, even so sent I them into the 
world " {xvii. 18) ; and again, " As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you" (xx. 21). "ye 
also " (as well as the Comforter), " shall bear wit- 
ness of me " (xv. 27). " I pray for them that shall 
believe on me through their word " (xvii. 20). 

Further, the community, so bound together by 
His spirit of love, should not only have the power 
to " bind and loose," already mentioned by 
Matthew, but should actually possess the power 
to forgive and retain the sins of men (John xx. 
22, 23). And this promise, it should be noted, 
was expressly given to the whole body of the 
disciples who were met together after His 
resurrection, and from whom {v. 24) the twelve 
are specially distinguished. Whatever, then, may 
be its mysterious meaning, it is clear that it affords 
no ground whatever for any doctrine of priestly 
absolution. The humblest layman may share it 
equally with the proudest prelate, if only he 
belongs to those who in truth " receive the Holy 
Ghost." 

CONCLOSiON. 

And now if, after this imperfect study, we try 
to gather what is the teaching that our Lord would 
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impart to us about His Church on earth, we shall 
see, I think, that it points in two directions — 
negative and positive. 

I. It warns us against being misled by the 
things that to the human eye loom large and 
impressive, and reminds us that Christ's true 
Church, like the Kingdom of Heaven itself, 
" Cometh not with observation." There is a 
glamour about the great historic Churches that 
powerl*ulIy attracts not alone the sordid desire for 
what is called "respectability," but the refined 
culture and a^thetic feeHng that is increasing 
among the younger generation. When we are 
awed by impressive ritual, aided by all the 
sensuous charm of architecture and music and 
pageantry, and are inclined to despise the plain- 
ness of Quaker worship ; when we grow dissatis- 
fied with belonging to a little outside body, and 
long for 

" The rich folds built by human hands " ; 
then it is well for us to compare both the one and 
the other with Christ's idea of His Church, and to 
take some pains to discover what that idea really 
was. 

With all its pomp and outward glory, the 
Established Church — 1 wish to speak with all 
humility, and with love and reverence for many 
members of that Church — violates the very root 
principles that Jesus has laid down. It abandons 
in large measure its power to " bind and loose," 
placing itself in subjection to the State, which 
declares, by laws made by men who may not be 
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followers of Christ at all, what shall and what shall 
not be its order of worship, and, stranger still, what 
shall be its beliefs. And what part it retains of 
the power to " bind and loose " it takes from the 
Church at large, on whom Christ expressly con- 
ferred it, and restricts it to a priestly order, of 
which He knew nothing and intended nothing. 
It undermines the spiritual responsibility of its 
laymen by placing above them this order of men, 
who are supposed to be intermediary between 
them and God, in that they alone have the power 
to convey the special grace, which, it is imagined, 
exclusively accompanies a "valid" sacrament. 
And to show that they have this power it occupies 
itself with the attempt to prove that they alone 
have been "vahdly" ordained, because they can 
trace back their ordination in an unbroken line to 
the Apostles themselves. — an argument which has 
as much relation to anything contained in the 
teaching of Jesus as the medieval puzzle, how 
many angels can dance at once on the point of a 
needle ? 

And this fundamental error of a priestly 
ministry produces a fruitful crop of intolerance 
and injustice. All other religious sects, however 
profound the rehgions convictions in which they 
arose, and in which they may continue, are 
"schismatic," and unworthy of equal consideration 
with that which, on the flimsy ground of its 
supposed apostolic ministry, claims to be the 
Church that Jesus founded. The worship of 
dissenters is dangerous, if not positively sinful, 
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because they can have no guarantee for the 
"vahdity" of their sacraments.' And so in effect 
"The Church " nulliiies the words of Jesus that 
His true flock is gathered from many "folds," 
and sets itself against His prayer that " they all 
may be one." 

11. If I have seemed unduly negative in these 
remarks upon the Church of England, it is because 
I have felt deeply that in these days the remarks 
are needed. I have made them with some pain, 
— 1 hope without bitterness, — and turn now with 
satisfaction to the positive side. 

(i) That personal relation to Jesus Christ 
which John calls " Faith," and which can never 
come to us through " Hesh and blood," through 
any human authority, must always be the founda- 
tion. The Church begins with the individual. 
It is as we, one after another, are led like George 
Fox to see and to know by personal experience 
that " there is one, even Jesus Christ, who can 
speak to our condition," and to yield our whole 
lives to His government, that the material is 
obtained out of which a Church can be con- 
structed. Birthright membership cannot produce 
it, any more than creeds and sacraments. Correct- 
ness of morals, even, will not yield it, nor zeal for 
a certain Society's methods and constitution ; for 
both these qualities were possessed by the Scribes 
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and Pharisees. "My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me." 

(a) But so long as the relation with Christ 
remains merely individual, there will be no 
Church. Love of one another, brotherhood, 
mutual service, the sense of a common life and 
common aims, these are of its essence. And, 
indeed, it is chiefly to call forth the exercise of 
these qualities that the Church exists. " It is a 
visible Church," says a writer in Lux Muttdi, " and 
such a Church as can attract outsiders, that calls 
out the fruits of faith into active energy : it is a 
visible Church such as can combine Christians in 
active work, which tests brotherhood, which rubs 
away angles, which destroys vanity and Jealousy, 
which restrains personal ambition, which trains jn 
the power of common work. It is a visible Church 
alone which is ' the home of the lonely.' It 
throws both strong and weak alike into closer 
sympathy with those who share a common faith. 
It is a visible Church which supphes this sympathy, 
which gives the assurance that each soul, as it is 
drawn to God, shall not stand alone ; but that it 
shall find around it strengthening hands and 
sympathetic hearts, which shall train it till, as in 
the quiet confidence of a home, it shall blossom 
into the full Christian life."' 

There is, I believe, a special need that we of the 
Society of Friends should learn this lesson, Our 
training in individual responsibility is too apt to 
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make us forget the common life. We fail too 
often in practical sympathy, practical knowledge 
one of another, the ability practically to bear one 
another's burdens. We tend too much to keep 
ourselves to ourselves and to wish others would 
do the same. The individualism of our creed 
and the individualism of business act and re-act 
upon one another. We take it as an axiom in 
great towns that we must live at such distances 
from one another that, except in our own selected 
circle, it is almost impossible to meet in one 
another's homes. How can we live as brothers 
when we barely know each other's names ? 

" Individual faithfulness," we say, is the one 
remedy for all our shortcomings. There is more 
in it than this. The Church is vastly more than 
the arithmetic sum of its members, just as a 
Uving body is far more than a mass of cells. There 
is a life of the whole, in which alone the lives of 
the individuals find their true meaning, their true 
development. And it is for the Church in its 
corporate capacity so to organise this common 
life that it shall be healthy and vigorous, not {as it 
too often is) dwarfed and stunted. And for this 
end it needs the devotion of the best powers of 
brain and heart that its members are endowed 
with, and the conscious direction of those powers 
to the promotion of the common life. A congrega- 
tion, a meeting for worship even, will not thrive 
unless it is so organised that patient care and 
self-sacrificing forethought are devoted to its 
efBcient working. 
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(3) And lastly, just as the individual cannot 
live his full life while thinking of himself alone, so 
the Church herself must have an outlook wider 
than her own borders. If she retires from the 
world, and, forgetful of a mission to humanity, 
setdes down contentedly as a quiet social club, 
she ceases by that verj' lapse to be the Church of 
Christ. His Church, as we have seen, can never 
be merely self-contained ; it must share the spirit 
of Him who saved others and not Himself ; it 
must be a missionary society. How much our 
own body lost when, for a hundred years, it retired 
within its own shell, and forgot that it had a 
mission to humanity, we shall never know ; nor 
can we measure the irretrievable loss that was 
suffered by the world at large. There has been a 
great awakening ; but still in too many quarters a 
spiritual quietism joins hands with the indolence 
of " the creature," and any call to active effort is 
resented as a restless evangelicalism. White the 
world is sinful and sorrowful — while the rich are 
steeped in sensual luxury and the poor are robbed 
of their manhood — while the heathen world is 
trained by what it sees of "Christians" to think of 
Christianity as a religion of slaughter, drink, and 
lust — how, oh, how can we be satisfied to hug to 
ourselves a religion which our Master meant for 
the world ? The standard of a pure and spiritual 
religion, freejj from the human encumbrances that 
weigh down much of what calls itself by the name 
of Christ, has been given us to uphold and carry 
forward against the powers of selfishness and 
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darkness. Shall we faint and falter, or shall we 
meet the foe ? '' Speak to the children of Israel^ 
that they go forward ! " 



II. 

THE LABOURERS IN THE 
VINEYARD. 




" For the Kingdom of Heaveo is like unto aman that 
is a householder, which went out early id the morning 
to hire labourers into his vineyard. And when he had 
agreed with the labourers for a penny a day, he sent 
them into his vioeyard. And he went out about the 
third hour, and saw others standing in the market-place 
idle ; and to them he said, ' Go ye also into the vine- 
yard, and whatever is right I will give you.' And they 
went their way. Again, he went out about the sixth 
and the ninth hour, and did likewise. And about the 
eleventh hour he went out, and found others standing ; 
and he saith unto them, ■ Why stand ye here all the 
day idle ? ' They say unto him, ' Because no man hath 
hired us.' He saith unto ihem, ' Go ye also into the 
vineyard.' And when even was come, the lord of the 
vineyard saith unto his steward, 'Call the labourers, 
and pay them their hire, beginning from the last unto 
the first.' And when they came that were hired about 
the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny. 
And when the first came, they supposed that they 
would receive more ; and they likewise received every 
man a penny. And when they received it, they mur- 
mured against the householder, saying, ' These last 
have spent but one hour, and thou hast made them 
equal unto us, which have borne the burden of the day 
and the scorching heat.' But he answered and said to 
one of them, ' Friend, I do thee no wrong ; didst thou 
not agree with me tor a penny ? Take up that which is 
thine, and go thy way; it is my will to give unto this 
last, even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will mih mine own ? Is thine eye evil, because 
I am good ? ' So the last shall be firit, and the first 
last."— Matt. xi. i-i6{r.v.). 
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Thil In-tehphetation of Parables. 
Tennyson has reminded us that 
" Though truth in closest words may fail, 
Yet truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors." 

This was doubtless one reason why our Lord 
chose the parable as a vehicle for conveying His 
teaching to the minds of men ; it arrests the 
attention, and is far more easily remembered than 
an abstract disquisition. It also stimulates thought, 
andprevents a mere verbal acquiescence from being 
mistaken for a real apprehension. It is, however, 
attended with serious risk of misunderstanding if 
the mind is dull, or if it is predisposed to wrong 
methods of interpretation. 

Most readers of the parable quoted have 
probably felt the difficulty that it seems to sanction 
injustice in the reward for labour — in the next 
world, if not in this. It appears difficult to 
co-ordinate it with the principle, which we find 
«o often laid down in the pages of the New 
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Testament, that God will deal with every man 
" according to his deeds." ' 

When the drift of a passage like this appears to 
be in conflict with that of others, it is necessary 
to look deeper, and to examine whether its true 
meaning may not be different from that which 
lies upon the surface. Particularly in the inter- 
pretation of our Lord's parables, it is always 
necessary to search for the key thought, in the 
light of which all the details are to be interpreted, 
and which they are intended to throw into clearer 
relief. 

Really the parables are incomparable works of 
art ; and just as in a great picture we look to the 
centre to find the main idea, and recognise in the 
details of background and foreground that which 
throws up this main idea and brings it out in 
clearest expression, so it is with the interpretation 
of Christ's parables. We shall always go wrong 
if we lose the main point, or imagine that the 
details can be explained without reference to it. 



The Main Thought. 

The key thought of this parable is to be found 
in the twice- repeated statement that "the last 
shall be first and the first last." (Matt, xix. 30, 
XX. 16.) 

Peter had asked (xix. 27), " What shall we 
have ? " — we, who have sacrificed so much for 
the kingdom ? He is full of the idea that some- 
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thing is due to them for " forsaking all," — to them 
more than to others. His thoughts run on 
privilege and ascendancy, — on the notion that 
God has favourites, and will reward special atten- 
tions with special honours. The idea of a debtor 
and creditor account, in which so much reward 
on one side is balanced against so much goodness 
on the other, was natural to a Jew, — trained to 
look upon his nation as the special favourite of 
heaven. 

It is easier for us than it was for Peter to under- 
stand how contrary such thoughts were to the 
whole idea of the Kingdom of Heaven. He had 
forgotten that the Kingdom belonged to the 
"poor in spirit " ; to the meek, the hungry and 
the persecuted ; to those who never dream of 
making any claim at all. He had not yet assimi- 
latt;d his Master's teaching, " When ye shall have 
done all things that are commanded you, say. We 
are unprofitable servants; we have done that 
which it was our duty to do," (Luke xvii. lo.) 
And so his Master strives to show by this story 
that eternal hfe, — the entrance into the Kingdom, 
— can never be claimed by anyone as a debt that 
is due to him for the sacrifices he has made to 
get it, or because of any right he may think he 
has to it : that the idea of meril is wholly out of 
place. The reward, indeed, is sure ; but very 
likely the first will come out last : those who 
think themselves, on the ground of their sacrifices, 
entitled to the first place, may find that their self- 
centred thoughts are inconsistent with the very 
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spirit of the Kingdom, and so must be prepared 
to take the lowest rank. 

Parallel with Jonah. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the main 
purpose of the parable is to rebuke the Jewish 
narrowness which resented the idea of placing 
mere Gentiles and publicans on an equal footiug 
with the children of the Kingdom. It is the same 
thought which the unknown writer of the book of 
Jonah tried to instil into the narrow minds of his 
countrymen, by the story of an ancient prophet 
who fled from the hateful task of proclaiming the 
offer of warning and mercy to the heathen. When 
at last he had taken up the task, and when, as he 
bad feared, the warning bad been followed by 
repentance, and tliis by a free pardon, the prophet 
sulked. His rage was due, not to jealousy for his 
own reputation as a prophet, but for the privileges 
of his people. " Doest thou well to be angry ? " 
the Lord asks him ; and so here the householder 
gives the same gentle rebuke : " Is thine eye evil 
because I am good ? " canst thou not bear without 
malignant envy the thought of the free kindliness 
which does not stop to measure out its favours, 
but pours them abundantly into the bosom even 
of the unthankful ? Hast thou learnt nothing yet 
of the character of Him who makes His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust ? 

Justice, not Injustice. 

And so we may see the essential teaching of the 
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parable is not of injustice but of justice, — of the 
wide and universal heart of the great All- Father, — 
of the infinite love that has no favourites, but 
welcomes with equal rapture every repentant and 
trustful soul. To pubhcan as well as Pharisee, to 
Gentile as well as Jew, to slave as well as free 
man, He offers entrance into His Kingdom on 
equal terms ; there is no privileged order ; no 
different treatment for one class above another.' 

This is, indeed, the one passage where our 
Lord teaches plainly in word what He always 
taught in act, — the truth of the worth of man as 
man, of the essential equality of all men in the 
sight of God. The proclamation of this thought 
was of the essence of His Gospel ; we see it in 
His eating with the publicans and sinners ; in His 
words about Zacchreus, that, though despised of 
men. "he also is a son of Abraham"; in His 
conversation with a degraded woman at Sychar ; 
in his treatment of little children. 

Jesus the Reformer. 
And it was the effective proclamation of this 
truth that made Christianity the greatest reforming 
force the world has ever known. In the presence 
of the conviction of the worth of man as man, the 
old inequalities were bound to disappear. It rang 
the death-knell of slavery ; feudalism could not 
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stand ; woman rose from being " the plague and 
plaything " of man to be his equal. And it is this 
thought which is the inspiration of all effective 
reform to-day. Why is it that some of us cannot 
walk the streets of a great city in this rich land of 
ours, without burning shame at the degradation of 
all noble human qualities, which we see stamped 
on the limp and sotted figures that slouch around 
the public houses ? Why is it that we have vowed 
solemnly, before God, that whatever powers He 
has given us shall be used as best we may to lift 
up those that are bowed down, to mido the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free ? Why, 
except that we have caught some faint and far-off 
whisper of that sentence, " // is my will lo give unto 
Ihis last even as unto thee " f 



III. 



THE SUPERIOR 
PERSON. 



THE SUPERIOR PERSON. 



How well we know him, and how well we could 
spare him. The man (and alas I the woman) who 
never makes a mistake ; who always says and does 
the proper thing ; who is ever ready with advice, 
and with illustrations drawn from his own superior 
conduct, how to act ; who has a deep sense of 
others' unworthiness, and repents heartily of others' 
sins. The person who readily subscribes himself a 
sinner in general, but becomes violently perturbed 
if charged with sin in particular. The being whose 
dinners are always faultless, whose furniture is 
always in the fashion ; whose conversation is 
judiciously calculated to inspire in others a suit- 
able sense of their own shortcoming. 

Really, the success of the superior person covers 
the whole field of hfe, not only on its moral and 
social sides, but on the intellectual also, and even 
the religious. 

It is the superior person to whom we are in- 
debted for that "refinement" which maintains 
itself by holding aloof from the vulgar, that "cul- 
ture " whose essence is in the selectness of the 
circle that enjoys it. It is he (or she) who has 
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established in the land the worship of the goddess 
Propriety, who teaches that manners are more 
than morals, that it is less heinous to drop one's 
friends than to drop one's H's.^ He is found in 
the episcopal palace, in the suburban villa, in the 
front parlour of the artisan, decorated with wool 
mats and antimacassars, in the silence of a Quakers' 
meeting, broken only by the rhythmic creaking of 
black silk. It is he who, on returning from his office,. 
I after a dinner of six courses, reclines in a conifort-ll 

i' able^ arm-chair with a newspaper and a glass of] 
whisky before him, and drops asleep wondering l|^ 
why^ working-men are extravagant, and do notIT 
spend their leisure in self-improvement. ' 

The intellectually suptfi'ior person is he who 
looks down with a sublime contempt upon the 
superstitions of the crowd, on the fanaticism of 
sects and the enthusiasm of political parties, who 
finds in human zeal and passion only an interesting 
psychological study. 

1 take possession of man's raind and deed ; 

1 care not what the aecta may brawl ; 
1 sit as God, holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all. 

It is he w ho thanks God that he is not as other 
men are, enthusiastic, evangelical, or even as this 
Salvation Army captain. He was seen at his fullest 
development in the Humes and the Gibbons of last 
century; his modern representative sneers at 
popular education, and describes University 

I Sec Calverlty, Ttrm ani TViHHlaMm, p. gi. 
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Extension as an attempt to teach Browning to 
scullery- ma ids. Ideals and enthusiasms are to 
. ^m in toler able ; t he hiotherhood of man a detes- [ 
I tsbie pie ce of.cajit,. While competent (o criticise 1 
I all efforts at reform, he raises no hand to help any : 
human being, no foot except to spurn those who, I 
in_whatcver inferior ignorance, are trying to make I 
the world a belter place to hve_i_n. 

The religionsly superior person is he who is 
entirely satisfied with his "soundness," as some- 
thing that marks him off from the heretical and 
the unconverted. He looks forward to heaven for 
himself and his family, and feels it entirely fitting 
that the majority of his fellows should meet their 
just deserts elsewhere. He is down at once on 
any thing that tends to diatmb his inner serenity, ' 
or the smug respectability of the public worship 
in which he bears an honoured part. He is the 
Pharisee of all ages, impenetrable to new light, 
stationary in his self-satisfied dogmatism. Perse- 
cution and the wet blanket are his only remedies, 
for the unsettlement caused by those who would; 
get_him \o move on. 

These are extreme types, and doubtless many of 
us are inclined to flatter ourselves with an inward 
purring that at least we are just the opposite. 

And yet, perchance, further reflection would 
convince us that that which we see so clearly and 
object to in others is a failing not quite alien to 
own nature. The._pne deep.-lying quaUty 1 
marks the superior person is simply the, 
to be separate from the .common run of 
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men, to be placed not alongside of the_croafdJbut 
above til em. It is the wish for distinction, a dis- 
tinction not of real merit, but residing in the 
opinion of his fellows. And which of us can say 
that to this we are quite obhvious? We may 
tactfully conceal it through pride, or disguise it 
through a sense of humour; but until the failing is 
rooted out, there is that in us which hnks us on to 
the most insufferable of prigs. 

I wish to deal with our friend the superior 
person not from a worldly but from a Christian 
standpoint. The spirit that animates hira, we 
must all admit, is precisely at the opposite pole to 
that of true Christianity. " Except ye turn com- 
pletely round, and become as little ckildrett, ye shall 
in nowise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven." 
" He that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant." " Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus, li^ho made Himself of no 
reputation." " I could wish that I myself were 
accursed from Christ, for my brethren's sake 
according to the flesh." Heavenly souls like Paul, 
Francis of Assisi, John Woolman, and others less 
known than they, have in large measure shared 
the spirit which only their divine Master perfectly 
knew. Even to-day there are men and woniep, ; 
j their names unknown to fame, who have renounced J 
I every earthly distinction to stand side by side w^lh 
J their brothers and sisters in Ihe slums of great j 
' cities, helping to purify and brighten" Iive~s ^Eat 
were otherwise without any star of hope. And, 
from the work of these, in the distant future shall 
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Young children gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead have sown ; 
The dead, forgotten and unknown. 
The failure of Christianity to redeem the world 
i ichiefiv due to the fact that so many of us who 
tjp i^ess the name o£ Chj^ist are superior persons, 
and no t Christians of the true typ^e.__We have not 
learnt to be come a_s little children, content to take 
an inferior pl ace, as those who make themselves 
of no reputation, as the servants of all. We seek 
to set ourselves above our fellows, instead oi 
walking with them side by side, mingling in the 
stream of life, becoming each one " a man with 
I men." 

TFe ver y Society to which we belong has.1 

f.x largely fsuled because of its " superiority " to the ' 

^ cliiims of humanity, because it has too often beec 1 

content to withdraw itself into a select and narrovi' ' 

Hphure, priding itself on its spiritual heritage, \ 

* <, forgetful of a message to the world, idly satisfied .* 

[^'fc with the destiny of a slowly dying social club. 

We are anxiously concerned, it may be, for the 
soundness of the faith, and sincerely jealous of 
any laxity of thought ; but we have not that 
catholicity which made our Master a brother to 
the pubhcans and harlots, which led His follower 
Stephen Grellet to open our London Meeting- 
houses for such as these. Theologic orthodoxy 
looms larger with us than the practice of the 
Christian life. 

I Or, again, we hug to ourselves our religious 
freedom, our breadth of view, our intellectual 
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superiority to those in bondage to creed ; 
dogma ; but we_show little sign that we have or 
care to have any Gospel for the world, any sense 
of a mission to humanity, any power within ys 
i that can bring us down from our selfish isolation, 
laud make us truly brothers to those who toil and 
'suffer. We struggle for wealth, too thoughtless 
of the means by wliich it is created. We fill our 
'houses with comforts and luxuries, vvhich_«iie 
never dream of sharing, with " the poor wllQ_ate 
cast out." We nod in our quiet Meeting-houses, 
c arina l ittle or nothing whether others come la to 
jjoin us, but determined that the decorum of the 
groceedings shall not be shocked by any outbreak 
of ignorant zeal. 

We have yet to learn what it is to become 
£o^g|g_ed_ by_ths .sjiirit of lllEJ^.iv nig Chris t, to 
gain once more the conviction that He has a 
gospel for us, and that we are to convey it to the 
world. What we need is some great cause to 
rouse our energies and fire our zeal, something 
which we can realise to be the work of Christ on 
earth, and into which, in obedience to His call, we 
may throw ourselves heart and soul. Woolman 
and Whittier found it in the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, about which the latter wrote to Joseph 
Sturge : " This cause has been to me what the 
vision on the house-top was to Peter, — it has de- 
stroyed all narrow sectarian prejudices, and made 
me Willing to be a man among men." 

This is the medicine that the superior person 
needs, — a baptism like that of Whittier with the 
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Spirit of the Master, which shall " make him 

willing to be a man among men," to take up with 

a faithful and honest heart the yoke of service to 

humanity, however humble it may be. 

And truly, in this day, it is not the cause that is 

I wanting, it is o nly the Christians that are to seek. 

f Tlie_£reat ^movements of democracy, movements 

J that are assuredly the outcome of Christ's teaching 

ofj^ie inhfrent worth of man as man, — need guid- 

in g and as sisting by those whohave tact and 

sympathy and a widi; outlook upon social and 

economic fart?; and fnrcL-., — qualities which arf 

qia st likely to be j^aint-d by iiilt-lligent association 

between men nf cii]tiirt- and business knowledge, 

and the workinj; class^__Tliere is no need more 

pressing than for a closer touch, a more intelligent 

■ sympathy, tietwcen the poorer classes and tlie 

I ^ell-to-do. And one means towards this lies 

ready to our hand. 

The Adult School movement is one in which 
the superior person soon finds his level, a level at 
which he is twice the man he ever was before. 
If we were adequately using our opportunities, 
this work would soon grow to ten times its present 
size. In every town and village where a Friends' 
meeting exists there should be such a school ; its 
absence is a standing disgrace to every meeting 
where there are strong young men and women 
with no such definite and unselfish object for the 
ennobling of their lives. With one more quotation 
from Whittier I conclude : ' 

I UfianiUlttri^J.O.WhiilUr. Bjr Samuel T. Pickaid. VoL L, 
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" My ground of hope for myself and for 
humanity is in that Divine fulness of love which 
was manifested in the Hfe, teachings, and self- 
sacrifice of Christ. I regard Christianity as a life, 
rather than a creed ; and in judging of my fellow- 
men 1 can use no other standard than that which 
our L,ord and Master has given us, ' By their fruits 
ye shall know them.' The only orthodoxy that I 
am especially interested in is that of hfe and prac- 
tice." 



IV. 



THE NEED OF 
CONVICTIONS. 




THE NEED OF CONVICTIONS. 



Strenuous and worthy life is possible to those 
alone who possess, or are possessed by, strong and 
stable convictions. Our actions are largely con- 
ditioned by our beliefs : if these are hazy and 
changeable our lives will almost certainly lose back- 
bone and become molUiscous. Resolute and deter- 
mined action betokens strong character ; and 
strength of character depends very largely on 
depth and sohdity of belief. 

Unfortunately, it often appears as though some 
most important beliefs would not stand against 
tlie advance of knowledge. In the history of the 
race, repeated in that of the individual, convic- 
tions once passionately cherished are found to be 
inconsistent with ascertained facts, or it is dis- 
covered that there is as much to be said against 
them as for them. Hence it becomes sometimes 
the misfortune of one who is intellectually alive 
to imagine that strong belief indicates weak or un- 
developed intellect, — that the only reasonable 
attitude is to hold all important truth uncertain. 

The misfortune, however, is no new one. " You 
know that persons," says Plato, " who spend thsir 
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time in disputation come at last to think them- 
selves the wisest of men, and to imagine that they 
alone have discovered that there is no soundness 
or certainty anywhere, either in reasoning or in 
things ; and that all existence is in a state of per- 
petual flux, like the currents of the Euripus, and 
never remains still for a moment."^ 

Even ii it does not take this extreme form, a 
certain degree of intellectual awakening is often 
deadening to the active life. No one, for example, 
can worthily discharge the ordinary duties of 
citizenship without some definite social and politi- 
cal ideals and convictions ; but nothing is com- 
moner than to find young people " taking no 
interest in pohtics," tiecause they have discovered 
that one side is just as good (or as bad) as the 
other, and that whatever arguments one side uses 
can be met by counter arguments on the other. 
Not infrequently it is further urged that both 
arguments and counter-arguments are equally 
insincere ; that the profession of zeal for the 
public good is only a cloak for self-interest ; and 
that, as everyone in fact seeks his own advantage, 
this is the only object of whose reality we can be 
sure, the only aim that it is worth while to pursue. 

Now, if these wide-awake young people would 
only study history with open eyes, they would 
soon see that it lends no colour to such a theory. 
The broad lesson of history is that human progress 
is a reality, and that this progress has been 

I Pliln. Phaiio mil. 90. Froni Tkt TWoI awl b»aik of ArvalH, 
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achieved not by self-interest but by the sub- 
ordination of egoistic to altruistic motives.^ The 
liberties of Englishmen to-day depend on struggles 
hke those of Pym, Eliot, and Hampden, — to say 
noUling of our early Friends, — struggles in which 
sell-interest was entirely surrendered to profound 
belief in a principle, and to the determination that 
that principle should be realised in action. 

The glorious Anti-slavery movement in England 
and America, — the legislation by which something 
like humanity was introduced into our penal code, 
and ttie awful barbarities of work in mines and 
factories gradually done away,— the agitation for 
the repeal of the Com Laws, by which our people 
have obtained the inestimable blessing of a cheap 
and regular supply of food,^the gradual broaden- 
ing down of political liberty and the recognition 
of human rights, — all these things, which all but a 
few soured cynics will recognise as different 
currents in the broad stream of human progress, 
have been due not to self-interest but to conviction. 
It has been because men and women were 
profoundly convinced that this or that was wrong, 
and set themselves, regardless of personal conse- 
quences, to put it right, that every step forward 
has been gained. 

"There were egoists," says Mazzini,* "about 
the time of the fall of the Roman Empire. Their 
formula was then panem et circenses, bread and 
amusements ; and under the reign of that formula, 

1 Stc toeial Ervlurun.Biaiimin Ki-M.paiiim. 
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accepted by the people, Rome rotted and peiisbi 
Jesus came. He endeavoured not to sav 
perishing world by analysis. He spoke not 
their interest to men whom interest had degraded. 
He laid down, in the name of heaven, some 
unknown axioms ; and these few axioms did 
change the face of the world. A single spark of 
faiih [in another word, of convicHof^ effected 
what all the schools of the philosophers had not 
even a glimpse of — a step in the education of the 
human race." 

The Root of Parties. 
There are great for mat iv&principles lying behind 
the party badges that men wear, and those who 
are inchned to pride themselves on being superior 
to party must beware lest they miss the principle. 
Though difficult, it is not impossible to combine 
respect for an opponent's position with strong 
positive conviction that one's own is right. From 
the dawn of civil society, apparently, men have 
tended to group themselves in two classes 
according as their natural disposition or early 
training and associations led them to reverence as 
sacred the existing institutions of society, or to 
desire the improvement of those institutions in 
accordance with an ideal more or less vaguely 
conceived. Every thoughtful pereon will admit 
that both Conservatism and Liberalism, as thus 
broadly indicated, have been indispensable factors 
in the orderly evolution of society, and that they 
arc likely to continue as long as society endures. 
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The difficulty is to grasp so clearly the essential 
principles involved as to possess a clue that shall 
guide with certainty through the changed con- 
ditions and ever deepening intricacies of modern 
social life. One whose belief is "in word" and 
not " in power," whose trust is in formulas rather 
than in principles, will be likely to find that the 
moving tide of Ufe has left him stranded, with only 
the ghosts of ancient landmarks to show his 
course. 

In our own day, the essential ideas that divide 
Conservative from Liberal {again using the words 
in their broadest meaning), would seem to be of 
this kind. On the one hand there is the view that 
human life is best and sweetest when it is animated 
by reverence for the past, and for the organised 
framework that society has gradually developed ; 
that this body of institutions is a mechanism of 
such delicacy as to be in danger of ruin if touched 
with the clumsy fingers of innovation ; that the 
hierarchy of social dignities which has come down 
from mediasval times — the Throne, the aristocracy, 
the army, the landed interest, and the Church — 
are institutions to be regarded with something of 
rehgious awe ; that the greatness of the nation 
consists in conquering her enemies, in extending 
the material bounds of empire, and impressing her 
will on other countries ; that, while the poor 
should be protected from the oppression of greedy 
capitalists, their true happiness will be found in 
dutiful submission to the lot in which Providence 
has placed them. 
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On the other hand, there is the thought 
institutions are only valuable in so far as they 
minister to human welfare ; that this welfare is the 
welfare of individuals, and means such enfranchise- 
ment of the individual that he may not be prevented 
by any artificial and unnecessai-y barriers from living 
the fullest andrichest lif e of which he iscapable; that 
in a true society all individuals are ideally of equal 
worth, and that laws and institutions which per- 
petuate inequality are not in accordance with 
justice ; that the greatness of a nation does not 
consist in outward show, but in a happy and noble 
people ; that to develop these qualities the first 
essential is liberty, and that, as all history proves, 
this liberty may be safely given. 

There is here a broad line of demarcation ; and, 
if these thoughts represent the real distinction, 
there is surely a call for all of us who reach years 
of discretion to decide on which side we stand. 
Having once decided — it may be after long and 
anxious consideration — we should not be moved 
from our ground by temporary disagreement with 
this or that particular measure. A noble indepen- 
dence will always win respect; but a miserable 
opportunism is a leaden weight which drags 
politics into the mire. 

it may be that tlic application of the central 
principle, whichever it be, to particular circum- 
stances is not always easy to make. In particular, 
acute differences are apparent on the question how 
far existing rights of property and capital form 
an " artiiicial and unnecessary barrier," preventing 
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the wage-earning population from living a full and 
worthy life : there is a schism between old Liberal 
and new Socialist. And it may be that Socialist 
criticism is destined to be helpful, as showing the 
inadequacy of a political doctrine that treats society 
as if it were nothing but an aggregate of individuals; 
that a truer view, embracing perhaps what is good 
in both Conservative and Liberal principles, will 
be found in that conception of Society as an 
organism, which presented itself long ago to the 
mind of Paul, and which, the more it is pondered, 
seems more and more to satisfy the mind of man. 
The Spiritual Sphere. 
While the possession of strong and stable con- 
victions is essential for worthy life and fruitful 
action in the social and pohtical sphere, the same 
is no less true of that deeper side of life which we 
call spiritual. It is no doubt an important truth, 
that our behefs are largely conditioned by our 
characters. As we are, so we beheve. But the 
other side is equally true, — that our conduct, and 
ultimately our characters, depend in large part 
upon our behefs. The fact is that in our complex 
nature things act and react, and the same condi- 
tion may be both cause and effect. It is only too 
easy to drift into a vicious circle in which wrong 
or hazy belief on matters of the highest import, — 
such as the Divine authority of conscience, the 
validity of prayer, the reality of a spiritual order 
and a future life,— may produce a partial atrophy 
of those faculties whereby this kind of truth is 
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apprehended, and this in its turn make further 
wrong belief inevitable. On the other hand, a 
clear and definite belief in these matters, provided 
it is held " in power " and not merely " in word," 
— acted upon and not merely entertained, — keeps 
the spiritual faculties in exercise and quickens 
their activity. 

It is absolutely impossible that the highest 
powers of man, — those powers that constitute him 
a spiritual and not merely an animal being, which 
hnk him to the eternal order of the universe, and 
enable him to survive the death of the body, — that 
these powers, and the kind of life in which they 
find their exercise, can flourish on a basis of 
agnoHticism. By agnosticism we mean the notion 
that on those " matters of the highest import," 
alluded to above, no behef is possible for a reason- 
able being. It is no answer to point to isolated 
cases in which absence of belief, or disbelief, in 
these supreme verities has been accompanied by 
strenuous and worthy hfe. For the very fact of 
taking a strong lead, in the name of truth and sin- 
cerity, against the hollowness and unreality that 
loo often disgraces religion when it has become 
respectable, is itself an unconscious tribute to a 
truth and a reaUty which is more enduring than 
the passing shows of time and sense. There is no 
evidence whatever that mere iconoclasm and 
negation can satisfy the deeper needs of humanity, 
or build up worthy hfe in the mass of men. 

The spiritual life will not flourish when these 
great conceptions, — the highest that the human 
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mind can entertain, — are regarded a^ interesting 
speculations, and their validity as a mere subject 
for argument. " He that cometh to God must 
believe that He is," and that there is something 
really worth having to be gained by " diligently 
seeking Him." As an organised being would soon 
perish if smitten with such uncertainty about its 
environment that it ceased to avoid its enemies 
and seek its food, so our highest life decays when 
we cease to believe in and correspond with our 
spiritual environment. It is only by such corres- 
pondence that we caji gain an assurance of God 
and duty, as inevitable, as unhesitating, as our 
belief in the air we breathe. 

Hence, if there should be any of my readers who 
feel that this assured conviction is not theirs, I 
can, with some confidence, prescribe two reme- 
dies, — prayer and sustained effort to live rightly. 
While seeking honestly to "prove all things" and 
only '■ hold fast that which is good," we are bound 
to place some reliance on our deepest intuitions, 
and living in accordance with them, to allow these 
to verify themselves by experience. " Faith " (or 
conviction) is " the evidence of things not seen," — 
an evidence which becomes real and convincing 
in proportion as we yield ourselves up to the 
Infinite, and follow the highest that we know. 



Creed or no Creed? 

But, it may be said, the endeavour to formulate 
this highest truth has always tailed. Creeds have 
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been built up and have disappeared ; men's 
thoughts about God are so various that they have 
divided mankind into multitudes of religions, of 
sects, and of parties. Were it not wiser, then, to 
avoid the attempt at formulating our ideas, — to 
recognise and follow the highest, but to leave it 
vague ? 

The answer is, we take it, that man is so con- 
stituted as to need a clear and definite object for 
his thoughts, if these thoughts are to lead him to 
strong and consistent action. Hazy thought, as 
was said, too often means uncertain conduct. 
There is no evidence that a creedless religion has 
power to mould the lives of men. 

The Christian faith, surely, contains in itself a 
satisfying answer to this demand of our nature. 
The request of Philip, " Lord, show us the 
Father," is the demand of the religious conscious- 
ness of man the world over. To that request 
Jesus answered by pointing to Himself. " He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father." He 
who has a true knowledge of the character and 
love of Christ finds in that experience a revelation 
of the very hearl of God. The God of philosophy, 
— whether we call it Supreme Consciousness, 
Over-soul, or by any other name, can never satisfy 
the deepest needs of the moral life. Only by a 
revelation of Love can man be rescued from him- 
self, from sin, and inspired with that self-abandon- 
ing devotion which is the secret of all spiritual 
progress. And that revelation comes to us in the 
person of Jesus Christ. 
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Though truth in closest words may fail, 
Yet truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

And SO there is reason to believe that the Creed 
will never be outworn which teaches us to wor- 
ship Christ as the embodiment of the Fatherhood 
and heart of God. 

What then should those do who find themselves 
unable, with full conviction, to hold this creed? 
Jesus Himself supplies the answer. To the ques- 
tion why He will manifest Himself to some and 
not to others, He replies, " If a man love me, he 
will keep my words ; and we will come unto him 
and make our abode with him." The condition of 
receiving what He has to reveal is not to be loud 
in the profession of orthodoxy, not to approach 
Him full of dogmatic prepossessions learned of 
man, but to submit our wills to Him and be willing 
in humility to learn of Him. Only so will our 
convictions be like that of Peter, — revealed "not 
by flesh and blood, but by the Father which is in 
heaven." 
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"The true Christian teacher is he who should lead 
the way to the true ideal. When there comes the ' one 
death grapple in the darkness 'twixt old systems and 
,' then it is that the teacher of the things of the 
Kingdom becomes indeed a leader of men. No mere 
antiquarian knowledge, piecing together the scattered 
fragments of a glorious past, will avail to send men now 
into the conflicting mflSe with unfaltering resolution to 
side with the right. Clear and strong, from truly 
inspired souls, comes the call to rise up aod live the 
life eternal."— Joan M. FRV, (at the Scarborough 
Summer School, 189;). 
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Truth and True Living. 

If is in thoughts hke those on the page opposite 
that we lintl the justification for introducing the 
Study of Social Problems into the work of our 
Summer School. It is possible for us to be satis- 
fied with hearing the results of research and 
scholarship, and to forget that these are useless 
unless they are translated into hfe. We must not 
mistake the transient excitement that comes from 
a fresh unfolding of truth for that living out of the 
truth, so far as we know it, which alone makes it 
of real value to us. The most important part of 
Theology is that which teaches us to know the 
will of God and to do it. The really vital study 
for us all is how to live according to the mind 
of God. And in no department of life is it more 
important to seek His will, or more difficult to 
And it, than in that which has to do with the 
ownership and use of Wealth. 

What are Social Problems ? 

This difficulty, which is the essential element 
of wiiat we call " Social Problems," is as old as 

I Rcwt at IliE Scarboraugb Summer School, Audmt. '9g7' 
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cinlization itself. In every advancing commvuu^ 
a time has come when the laws concerning pro- 
perty have enabled some persons to become so 
rich, while others became or remained so poor, as 
to offend the sense of justice innate in the better- 
minded members of society. In ancient Greece 
and Rome we tind the Social Problem arising 
when those who through misfortune had been 
compelled to borrow, and were unable to pay 
their debts, became the slaves of their creditors, — 
having virtually given up themselves and their 
families as security for the debt. Such an outrage 
on fundamental justice led, though not without 
bitter conflicts, to an alteration in the laws, with 
a view to preventing the recurrence of the scandal. 
Legal slavery of this kind is unknown in our 
modern societies ; but here also we find conditions 
arising which are felt by the better minds to be 
unjust. Here, too, we trace the inevitable con- 
flict between these higher minds and others whose 
sense of justice is less developed, or is overlaid by 
interest, — by the fear of loss if existing conditions 
are attacked. 

Social Demands of Religion. 
In Hebrew and Christian societies, where the 
demands of rehgion have not been merely cere- 
monial but practical, these problems have arisen 
directly out of religion itself. In so far as religion 
is felt to demand love and justice between man 
and man, it inevitably produces in its true-hearted 
adherents a sense of pain and sorrow at conditions 
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and conduct which set justice at naiigbt. Hence 
we find the prophets foremost in denouncing 
oppression and robbery of the poor ; hence the 
Apostle James wrote in scathing terms of those 
who cheated the labourers of their wages ; hence 
many Fathers of the Church, as Ambrose and 
Clement, TertuUian and Augustine, and most of 
all, St. Thomas Aquinas, devoted their earnest 
attention to elaborating the social duties of Chris- 
tians. 

There is undoubtedly in these days an increasing 
number of persons who are awaking to the social 
demands of religion, but who cannot see how, in 
the prodigiously comphcated society around them, 
those demands can be properly fulfilled. They 
know we must be just ; but what is justice ? Is it 
always just to pay the lowest wages for which you 
can get work done ? Is it just to buy an article at 
a price which cannot possibly afford the producer 
the means of decent existence ? Is it just to take 
advantage of the possession of superior knowledge 
to purchase an article — say for example an ancient 
MS. — for a fraction of what it would fetch in the 
open market ? Augustine thought otherwise ; for 
we find him saying : " I know a man who, when 
3 manuscript was offered him for purchase, and 
he saw that the vendor was ignorant of its value, 
gave the man the just price, though he did not 
expect it." (Augustine, De Trin., xiii. 3.) Again, we 
acknowledge the claims of charity ; but what is 
that ? Is it true charity to obey mechanically the 
command " Give to every one that asketh of 
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thee " ? And, if not, how are we to reconcile the 
claims of Christian charity with the baneful effects 
of careless almsgiving ? 

Need for Authoritative Guidance. 

Practical life, it is felt, needs intelligent direc- 
tion ; Christianity, we may allow, provides sound 
principles of action ; but how to apply those 
principles, in the wholly new conditions of present 
industrial society, — that is the problem. Hence 
the definite study of social problems becomes, for 
some at least, a Christian duty. It is difficult to 
find out what we ought to do in our private rela- 
tions ; and even more difficult to discover the true 
lines along which wc may work ^s reformers of 
society. If the task is felt by any to be hopeless, 
from want of leisure, it is all the more necessary 
that those who have the leisure should devote 
themselves to it. 

Christ, we must remember, gave to the Church 
the power of the keys, — the power to bind and 
loose, — the function, that is, of declaring from 
time to time what is right and what is wrong in 
the existing conditions of society. We Friends 
cannot accept as binding in such matters the 
decisions of any human Council ; but we need all 
the more the prophetic word of those who have 
come in touch with "the Spirit of pure Wisdom." 
If we cannot discover it for oui-selves, we need 
that some w)io have pondered it deeply should 
tell us with the authority that comes of knowledge 
what is right in buying and selUng, in hiring 
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labour, in refusing our services, in utilising or with- 
holding from use land or other possessions. And, 
if we are to be successful reformers, it is essential 
that we should know something of the real work- 
ing of society, something of its underlying ten- 
dencies and forces, something of the probable 
effects, remote as well as immediate, of proposed 
changes. 

Experience must be Illumined by Theory. 

It may perhaps be objected that sufficient 
guidance in these matters can be obtained from 
experience, — from practical acquaintance with 
business life. The intrusion of " theorists " into 
these regions is resented by some, as tending to 
draw away attention from what is practical to 
what is visionary and unreal. Like Arthur's 
knights, when setting off on the quest for the 
Holy Grail, we are warned against following 
" wandering fires, lost in the quagmire." 

Here it may be freely conceded that the chief 
and best school in which to study social problems 
is that of life itself. Book study alone will never 
set us right, any more than the study of chemistry 
and botany will make a successful farmer. With- 
out the constant checking of theories by facta 
learned at llrst hand, our theories are almost 
certain to be one-sided and deceptive. 

At the same time, experience of life unillumined 
by general principles is not enough. Even in 
farming, the " fittest to survive " the calamities of 
recent years has not been the stolid follower of 
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mle-of-thumb, but the man who has called science 
to his aid. Especially in business, it is only too 
easy for the mind to become so accustomed to 
" the daily round " as almost to lose the power of 
discerning its real significance. We cannot see 
the wood for the trees. To get a real view of 
things as they are, a certain power of mental 
detachment is essential, — a cultivation of the 
imagination, — a power of looking at things from 
other points of view than our own. Particularly 
is this the case in regard to the problems of wealth 
and poverty, when our relation with the poorer 
members of society is almost confined to that ofi 
master and servant, and when through the 
development of large industries the close human 
bond is lost. The " cash nexus " has no power to 
develop true sympathy. It is, in my experience,! 
exceptional to find employers (and still more, {jiay| 
i venture to say, the wives of employers), yttjsi. 
can easily and readily put themselves in the placej 
of the workpeople. In nearly every case whep 
I hear the common remark, " If you were in, 
business you would see things differently," I tegl 
inclined lo answer, " Yes, and if you habitually 
met the workpeople us a friend, you would speak 
v^y differently." Without syinpalhy^ — that is, V Z' 
1 utility to see another point of view, — without if 
I imagination, witliout " fraternity/'. we_ shall aot ^~- 
I see the t ruth. And the study of social problems, 
il it is of the right sort, will give us this wider 
outlook. 
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Methods of Social Study. 

But how are we to go to work, — especially 
when all leisure is crowded out with business and 
various forms of philanthropy ? 

Before any book -study, as the foregoing remarks 
may suggest, I would place in importance, for 
those of us who are among the comparatively 
well-to-do, the necessity of personal knowledge of 
the conditions of life among our poorer fellows. 
It is almost essential, also, that we should cultivate 
the friendship of some of the more intelligent 
artisans, and find out how things strike them. 
Limited, doubtless, their vision often is, but they 
are not alone in this respect. Friendly argument 
will tend to enlighten both parties, provided it be 
not based on the assumption that all wisdom 
dwells with one side, and only folly with the 
other. Our Adult Schools, the freedom which 
prevails in many of our Sunday lessons, and still 
more the visiting of members in their homes, 
afford valuable opportunities (or this kind of 
intercourse. 

Wc shall not go far with any such friendly 
arguments, before the need for further knowledge 
is likely to force itself upon us, and the question to 
arise, What can I read? And here, possibly, will 
come bewilderment. The number of books on 
social subjects is legion, and the legions multiply 
from year to year. Even if we procure, as it will 
be well to do, the excellent pamphlet, " What io 
read," published by the Fabian Society,' (a society 
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which, though SociaHst in its aim, is thoroughly 
Catholic in its study of economic and social quest- 
ions,) — our bewilderment is not likely to be much 
diminished. For here are no less than 36 closely 
printed pages, filled with the titles and authors of 
books alone. 

I am in a serious difficulty myself when it comes 
to selecting books to recommend for reading, and 
can do little more than mention some, which, 
whether really the best or not, have favourably 
impressed my own mind. 

As we are attacking the subject from the religious 
side, we could hardly do better than begin with the 
litUe book by Canon Moore Ede, the Vicar of 
Gateshead, with a preface by the Bishop of 
Durham, entitled. The Attitude 0/ the Church to 
some of the Social Problems of Town Life, It 
consists of four lectures, the titles of which are 
" The Function of the Church in the work of Social 
Reform " ; " The Problem of the unemployed and 
the Duty of the Church " ; " The Homes of the 
People"; and "The Attitude of the Church 
towards the Vices of our Towns." It is based all 
through on careful statements of fact, but is at the 
same time animated by a very high and pure ideal. 
The writer is not only a clergj-man but a trained 
and able economist, and one who has studied 
from actual life the problems with which he deals. 
He is a memt)er of the " Christian Social Union" 
(2 body to which, unfortunately, no Christians 
are admitted who do not belong to the Church 
of England), whose organ, the Economic Review, 
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contains many able and enlightening articles on 
various aspects of Christian ethics. Another 

useful and suggestive work on the general sub- 
ject is Praclicable Socialism, a series of essays by 
Samuel A. Barnett and Mrs. Barnett, the heads 
of Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 

Vahious Lines oP Study. 

Those who have time for detailed study will soon 
find that the subject spreads out into vast ramifi- 
cations ; it is necessary therefore to consider it in 
some of its principal branches. We may begin 
with — 

I. The Sludy of Prcsenl-day Facts. Many will 
doubtless feel that it is hopeless to attack the 
eight large volumes of Charles Booth's monu- 
mental work on English life and labour. It is, how- 
ever, and is likely long to remain, the standard and 
model of investigations into social life ; and the 
study of the first volume, or better of the first and 
second, if no more is possible, will be well repaid. 
A smaller work of the same type, which shows 
almost equally well what social investigation ought 
to be, is Arthur Sherwell's Li/e in Wesl London : 
a very careful study of the physical and moral 
condition of one of the most difficult districts in the 
great city. More popular in (one, but equally 
instructive, is Mrs. Bosanquet's Rich and Poor, a 
delightful study of a London parish, full of wise 
suggestions. 

1 must only in passing note the instruction that 
may tie gained from many of the Parliaineniary 
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Papeis that are issued from time to time, particu- 
larly those of the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade, — including its monthly organ, the Labour 
Gazelle. Valuable guidance may be obtained in 
the use of such papers, and of statistics generally, — 
and indeed in many of the departments of social 
study, — by attendan^ at the lectures of the London 
School of Economics and PoUlical Scienc£^{g, John 
Street, Adetphi, London, W.C.) — which, though 
only established in 1895, is already (I believe) the 
largest c«?ntre of economic teaching in the world. 

II. The Study 0/ Economic Theory. There is an 
impression abroad that this is a waste of time, 
because no sooner is one theory propounded with 
all the weight of professorial authority than it is 
demolished by another. This, however, is a much 
exaggerated view ; and I venture to say that 
some acquaintance with economic theory is abso- 
lutely indispensable to anyone who wishes "to 
make straight paths for his feet " in social studies. 
It was Economic theory that brought about the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. Without Economic 
theory, it is impossible to form an intelligent opinion 
on the subject of Protection versus Free Trade, or 
on the still more dilBcult question of Currency, — 
which is supposed by many thousands of Americana 
to lie at the root of the social problem over there. 
It has been the absence of any adequate know- 
ledge of Economic theory, I am convinced, that 
has given much of their plausibility to some 
social Utopias, such as William Morris's News from 
Nowhere, or Blatchford's Merrie England, but 
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which, on the other hand, makes them almost 
worthless as guides for practice. 

At the same time, 1 feel it needful to express the 
opinion that it is of little use, unless a person has 
time to make a historical study of the subject, to 
take up the old classics such as Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, or even John Stuart Mill. None of these 
are trustworthy guides for to-day. One reason of 
this is that most of them are written from a one- 
sided point of view, — that of the successful man of 
business, — and not from the broad human basis 
that we require. I may illustrate this by one 
example : the older works are constantly speaking 
about the Coii of Labour. Now, from the human 
point of view, the cost of labour is, of course, the 
wear and fatigue it involves to the worker ; but 
with these writers it means what the hire of labour 
costs an employer. Everything, in fact, is treated 
as though the employer's point of view were the 
only one possible. It is perhaps no wonder that 
so one-sided a " Science," which coldly spoke of 
labour as a commodity, to be bought like other 
commodities in the cheapest market, and over- 
looked most seriously the personality of the 
labourer, was not popular witii the artisan class, 
and drew down upon it the fierce attacks of such 
humane thinkers as Wordsworth, Carlyle, and 
Ruskin.' 

The most trustworthy English authority on this 
important subject is undoubtedly Prof. Alfred 




Marshall ; and I think that every student should 
try to master his Elements of Economics of Industry, 
if he has not time for his larger Principles of 
Economics. A smaller work, useful in many ways 
but not full enough in some parts, is Prof. Symes's 
Skort Text-book of Political Economy. 

The writings of John Ruskin, especially Unto 
this Last, can hardly be overlooked without grave 
disadvantage. It is highly instructive to compare 
his diatribes against the Political Economy of 
Ricardo and Mill with Marshall's more balanced 
criticism ; and to consider how much of Ruskin's 
thoughts on the human significance of wealth and 
value has been assimilated by some of our newer 
professors. Another useful little book throwing 
light on the same subject is L. L. Price's History 
of English Political Economy since Adam Smith. 

III. The Study of Industrial History. The great 
formative conception of Evolution, characteristic 
of our age, spreads its wings over industrial and 
economic problems as well as others, and it is safe 
to say that no adequate knowledge of them can be 
gained without looking at them historically, and 
considering how things came to be as they are. 
Of all works on this subject one of the most 
indispensable is Arnold Toynbee's Industrial 
Revolution. Among smaller works, Gibbins's 
Industrial History of England will be found useful 
by those who have not time for more ; and among 
larger ones may be named Prof. Thorold Rogers's 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, and Prof. Ashley's 
English Economic History and Theory. 



I 
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IV. Ihe Nature and History 0/ Socialism. Those 
who are in any measure GiUed to be social 
reformers should know something of the attempts 
that have been made to place human society on a 
juster basis than that provided by the system of 
private property, — and why such attempts have 
for the most part failed. There is also much for 
us all to learn from the socialist criticism of the 
capitalist or competitive form of industry. Un- 
fortunately the readiness with which people talk 
of Socialism, as of many other subjects, is too of tea 
in the inverse ratio of their knowledge of the 
subject. 

Probably the ablest English exposition of 
Socialism is to be found in Fabian Essays (by 
various writers), though it is a work the rather 
" superior " tone of which I much dishke. Another 
useful work on the subject from the Christian 
socialist standpoint is A Handbook 0/ Socialism, by 
W. D. P. Bliss. Among more critical, and yet 
appreciative expositions may be named SociaHsm 
0/ To-day, by Emile de Laveleye, the Belgian 
Economist, an English translation of which has 
been issued by the Leadenhall Press at 6s. ; also 
Socialism, ils Nature, Strength and Weakness, by 
Dr. R. T. Ely, an American professor. The 
extraordinary progress of the Social -democratic 
movement in Germany is well outlined in six 
lectures delivered by Bertrand Russell, for the 
London School of Economics, and re-published, 
under the title of German Social Democracy. The 
most briUiaiit survey known to me of tlie whole 
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present-day socialist movement is undoubtedly 
John Rae's Contemporary Socialism. Dr. Menger, 
in his book The Right to the Whole Produce of 
Labour, has given a most enlightening account of 
the origin and history of socialist theories. 

V. Special Lines of Social Experiment and 
Aclivity. The world to-day has become so complex 
and many-sided that it is scarcely possible for any 
of us to do effective work except by restricting 
our activity for the most part to some one special 
sphere. It was thus that Cobden and John Bright 
obtained for our people the inestimable blessing 
of cheap food ; that Lord Shaftesbury checked 
the wholesale degradation of men, women, and 
children in mines and factories ; that George 
Smith, of Coalville, revolutionised the lives of 
workers in brick-yards and on canals. 

At the risk of being tedious it seems needful to 
indicate some of the sources from which helpful 
information can be obtained in regard to the chief 
departments of social work. 

(a) The Drink Question absorbs, happily (or 
unhappily), much of the attention of our Friends 
already, and no single form of social activity is 
likely to be more productive of visible results than 
the promotion of temperance. Valuable infor- 
mation on the general subject can be obtained 
from the National Temperance League's Annual, 
{pubUshed at 33, Paternoster Row) ; on special 
lines of legislative control of the drink trade from 
E. L. Fanshaw's Liquor Legislation in the United 
States and Canada ; from Mr. Gould's Report to the 
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Commissioner 0/ Labour on the Gothenburg System of 
Licensing; and from T. M. Wilson's Local Option 
in Norway. But these and other woiks have 
now been rendered almost obsolete by Joseph 
Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell's most enlightening 
work, The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. 
It is the first work, so tar as I know, that has 
treated the Drink evil from the large standpoint 
of the social reformer, and no one can afford to 
overlook it who wishes to gain a real knowledge 
of the subject. 

(6) Poor Relief However httle the Poor Law 
can do to diminish poverty, it is certain that a 
badly administered Poor Law can do more than 
almost anj-thing to increase it. Hence it is 
essential that everyone who has to do with its 
administration, whether as a Guardian of the poor 
or otherwise, should have some knowledge of its 
history and true principles. One of the best 
small books on the subject is The Poor Law, by 
the Rev. T. W. Fowle, in Macmillan's English 
Citizen Series, as. 6d. Graham Wallas's excellent 
History of the Poor Law may be obtained from the 
Co-operative Union, Manchester, for 4s. The 
question of Old Age Pensions, which arises 
naturally out of the Poor Law, has been ably 
treated by J. A. Spender ' and Charles Booth.' 

(f) Factory Legislation. No one can form an 
adequate idea of what the State can do for the 
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weakest class of its members who has not some 
knowledge of the contrast between the present 
condition of most of our factory workers and that 
which prevailed during nearly the first half of this 
century, — a change for which we are indebted 
mainly to the various Acts, initiated through the 
exertions of Lord Shaftesbuiy and others, for 
regulating the working of mines and factories. 
The subject may be studied in Von Plener's 
English Factory Legislaiion. A faint idea of the 
horrors of unregulated industry may be formed 
by reading The Modem Factory System, by R. W. 
Cooke-Taylor, one of the inspectors of factories. 
Very instructive also on this subject are the Life 
of Lord Shaftesbury, by Edwin Hodder, and that 
of George Smith of Coalville, by the same author. 

(if) Shorter Hours of Work. The advantages 
of shortening the hours of labour have been 
in vesd gated by many able economists, like 
Brentano and John Rae, and practical men of 
business, such as William Mather of Manchester, 
and R. A. Hadheld, an iron manufacturer of 
Sheffield, The burden of all their inquiries is to 
show that in many branches of English industry 
gain and not loss in productiveness is likely to 
result from shortening the hours of laboiu", at 
least to eight per day. 

{e) Co-operation. The present position of this 
movement, and some of the controversies to 
which it has given rise, may be studied in the 
Co-operative Annual, to be obtained yearly from 
the Co-operative Union, Manchester. Working 
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Men Co-operators, a shilling book, by Arthur 
Acland and Benjamin Jones (also Co-operative 
Union), is also very instructive. The most brilliant 
critical exposition of the subject is undoubtedly 
Beatrice Potter's (now Mrs. Sidney Webb) 
Co-operative Movement in Great Britain. 

(/) Profit Sharing may be well studied in T. W. 
Bushill's Profit Sharing and the Labour Question ; 
and, on the critical side, in David Scliloss's 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration. 

(g) The subject of Trade Unions, together with 
that of the means of escaping trade disputes by 
Boards of Conciliation and the like, have been 
treated in many works of which 1 can only here 
mention a few. For the economic justification of 
Trade Unions, Prof. F. A. Walker's The Wages 
Question is very enlightening. Much valuable 
information on the present developments of Co- 
operative industry may be gained from Labour 
Co- Partner ship, a monthly journal issued by the 
Labour Association (2s. 6d. annually ; 15, South- 
amptou Row, London, W.C.). By far the ablest 
and most exhaustive work on Trade Unions, and 
one which no one who wishes really to under- 
stand the subject can afford to overlook, is The 
History 0/ Trade Unionism, by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. A careful and sympathetic statement of 
the objects of modern Trade Unions will be found 
in TAe Labour Movement, by L. T, Hobhouse. 

For the convenience of the reader 1 append to 
thischapteraclassified list of useful books, withpub- 
Ushers and prices. I will only in conclusion repeat 
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the caution that reading will be of little real use 
unless we endeavour constantly to apply in prac- 
tice the principles we learn, and that knowledge 
of books can never lake the place of knowledge of 
men and things. With this proviso, it may, I 
believe, be said with truth that some definite 
study of social problems should be a part of the 
mental equipment of every Christian minister, of 
every large employer of labour, of every would-be 
reformer, and of every person who holds a post of 
pubhc responsibility. 

The Study of Social Problems. 
list of books recoiiuen'ded. 
[The following list of works is merely intended to be 
typical, not in any sense exhaustive. A much fuller 
and most useful lis!, with many hintE for reading, can 
be obtained in What to Read, a pamphlet published by 
the Fabian Society (27G, Strand, W.C), at the price of 
6d. This is strongly recommended. In compiling the 
list that follows, the endeavour has been made to select 
such works as are moderate in tore, and not strongly 
tinged with individualist or socialist bias.] 
Importaaae of Social atudloM. 
Moore Ede, Rev. V4.—The Attitude 0/ the Church 
to the Social Problems o/ Town Life. Camb- Univ. 
Press; 1896. 2s. and is. 
Barhett, Rev. S. A,, and Mks.— Practicable 

Socialism. Longmans : 18B8. 6s, 
Westcott, B. F., Bishop of Durham.— Social 

Aspects of Christianity. Macmillan ; 1S87. 6b. 
Hughes, Rev. H. V.— Social Christianity. Hodder 
and Stoughton ; 1889. 35. 6d. 
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Fnsant Faota. 

Booth, Charies.— Z//^ and Labour of tke People. 

Mactnillaaigvols., 7s. 6d.net each. Vol.otMaps.ss. 

Sherwell, Arthur. — Life in West London. 

Methuec ; 1897. 2s. 6d, 
BosANQUET, Mrs.— ^/<:A and Poor. Macmillan ; 

1896. 3s.6d.net. 
Melliv, G. O.—Life in our Villages. Cassell ; 

1892. IS. 

Eoonomlo Theory. . 

Marshall, Prof. Alfred. — Principles of Econo- 
mics, Vo\.l. Macmillan; 1895. 12s. 6d. net. 
Elements of the Economics of Industry. Mac- 
millan; 1S92 3E. 6d. 

Symes, Prof. J. 'B..— Short Text-book of Political 
Economy. Rivingtona. 2s. 6d. 

Walker, Prof. ¥. A.— First Lessons in Political 
Economy. Macmillan; 1890. 5s. 

RusKiN, JOHti. — Unto fAis Last. George Allen, 59. 

Price, L. L.— History of English Political 
Economy since Adam Smith. Methuen; 1891. 
2s. 6d. 

InduBtrlal History. 

TovsBEE, Arnold.— ?7/tf Industrial Revolution of 
the iStA Century in England. Longmans, los. 6d. 

GlBUiNS, H. de B.— Industrial History of Eng- 
land. Methuen; 1895, 3s. 

Rogers, Pkof. J. 7.— Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages. Sonnenschein ; 1891. 10s. 6d. 

Ashley, Prof. W. }. —English Economic History 
and Theory. Longmans. Vol. L, 5s. ; Vol. II. 
los. 6d. 

HoBSON, J. K.—The Evolution of Modern Capi- 
talism. Scott ; 1894. JG. 6d. 
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Soolailflm. 

Fabian Society.— /"a^Mn Essays in Socialism. 
276, Strand. 6s.. as., is 

Bliss, W. D. P.— A Handbook of Socialism. 
SonneDschein ; 1895. 3s. 6d. 

Laveleve, E. de. — Socialism of To-day. Leaden- 
hat 1 Press ; 1884. 6s. 

Elv, Dr. R. 1 .—Socialism, its Nature, Strength, 
and Weakness. Sonnenschein ; 1894. 6s. 

Russell, Bertrand.— ffw-wnw Social Democracy. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Rae, JoKH.—ConterHporary Socialism. Sonnen- 
schein ; i8gi. [Qs. 6d. 

Menger, Dr. Anton.— ra^ Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour . Macmillan. 6s. net. 
Treatment of Crime. 

Tallack, W. — Penological and Preventive Prin- 
ciples. Wertheimer. 8s. 

Winter, h.— The New York State Reformatory in 
Elmira. Sonnenschein. zs, 6d. 
Drink Trade. 

Rowntree and Sherwell. — The Temferance 
Problem and Social Reform. Hodder and 
Stoughtoo; 1899. 6s. 

The National Temperance League Annual. — 
33, Paternoster Row. 

Fan.hhaw, E. I..— Liquor Legislation in the U.S. 
and Canada. Cassell ; 1895. as. 6d. 

Gould, E. R. l^.— Report to Commissioner of 
Labour on Gothenburg System. King; 1893, 3s. 
Popular ControlofthcLigaorT^affic. Cassell. is. 

Wilson,!. M.—Zwa/ Option in Nonvay. Cassell; 

1891. IS. 

Mackenzie, F, A.— Sober by Act of Parliament. 
Sonneoschein. 2s. 6d. 
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FowLE. Rev, T. Vi.— The Poor Zatu (Eng. Citizen 

Series), Macmillan ; 1892. 2s. 6d. 
Wallas, CRARKi/i.— His ioryo/ the Poor Law. In 

Co-operative Wholesale Society's Annual for 

1894. 4s. 
Spender, J. A..— The State and Pensions in Old 

Age. Sonnenschein ; 1893. 2s. 6d. 
Booth, Charles. — Pauperism and the Endowment 

of Old Age. Macmillan; 1892. 53. (Cheap 

Edition, 6d.) 
Chance. W.—The Better Admittistration of the 

Poor Law. Sonnenschein. 6s. 
FaoMry Legislation. 

Plenkr, E. Von.— English Factory Legislation. 

Chapman; i8;3. js. 
Taylor, R. W. CoomE.— The Modern Factory 

Sy.item. KeganPaul; 1891. 14s. 

The Factory System. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
HoDDER. E.~Life of Lord Shaftesbury. Cassell. 

3s. 6d. 

Lifeof George Smith of Coalville. 5s. 
Abraham and Dt^WKS.— Workshop and Factory 

Acts. (Summary and Text,} 5s. 
Shorter Hoim. 
Brentano. I..— Hours and Wages of Labour in 

relation to Production. Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 
Rab. jOHii. —Eight Hours for Work. Macmillan. 

4s. 6d. net. 
Mather, ViiLLUM.— An Eight Hours Day. P. S. 

King. 6d, 
Hatfield, R, A.— A Shorter Working Day. 

Methuen. 23, 6d. 
CO'OperatloQ. 

Co-operative Wholesale Society Annual.— Co-opeTs- 

tive Union, Manchester. 4s, 
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AcLAND, A. H. D., AND JoNES, ^.— Wor/ting Men 
Co-operators. Co-operative Union, lod. 

Potter, B. (Mrs. Webb). — Co-operative Afavement 
in Great Britain. Sonnenschein. as. 6d. 
Profit Shartag. 

BusHiLL, T. W.— Profit Sharing and the Labour 
Question. Methuen ; 1S93. 2s. 6d. 

ScHLOSS, D. — Methods of Industrial Hemunera- 
tion. Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. 
Trade UnionB, Ac. 

Walker, F. A..— The Wages Question. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice.— PTistory 0/ Trade 
Unionism. Longmans; 1894. 18s. 

HoWEtL, George. — Conflicts of Capital and 
Labour. Macmillan ; 2nd Edllion, 189a. 7s 6d. 

HoBHOUSE. L. T.— The Labour Movement. Unwin ; 
1893. 3s. 6d. 

Price, L. L. — Industrial Peace. Macmillan. 6s. 

Schulze-Gaevernitz, Qk.— Social Peace. Son- 
nenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Lowell, J. S. — Industrial Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation. G. P. Putnam's Sons; 1893. 3s. 6d. 
Education. 

Craik, n.—The State in its Relation to Education. 
{Eng. Citizen Series.) Macmillan. 2S. 6d. 
Land QuesUan. 

STUiiBS, C. W,— ?»£ Land and the Labourers. 
Sonnenschein. 2S. 6d. 

HoBSON, J. A. — Labour upon the Land. Sonnen- 
schein. is. 6d. 

Dawson, W. B.—The Unearned Increment. Son- 
nenschein. 2S. 6d. 

Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference, 
1885. — CasseM. About I os. [schein. 2S. 6d, 

Wallace, A. K.^Land Nationalisation. Sonnen- 
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Taxation, Free Trade, *o. 
Farrer, T. YL.—The State in its relation to Trade. 

(Eng. Citizen Series.) Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
MORLEY, John. — Life of Cobden. Chapman. 

7s. 6d. and is. 
Wilson, A. J.—The National Budget. (Eng. 
Citizen Series.) Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Read the Economic Review (quarterly). Percival & Co. 

I OS. a year. 
For Parliamentary Papers see IVhat to Read (Fabian 
Society) ; also classified list gratis from P. S. King 
and Son, 12, King Street, Westminster. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND 
TOWN PROBLEMS. 



Whi 



VI. 

SClETY OF FRIENDS AND TOWN 
PROBLEMS,' 

The Rise of Town Problems. 
George Fox wandered on foot and on 



horseback along the miry roads of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, Town Problems had scarcely made 
their appearance. England was still for the most 
part an agricultural country, the woollen manu- 
factures of the little northern towns and villages 
being mostly of a domestic character, carried on 
in the homes of the people, who often combined 
agricultural work with their spinning and weaving. 

A generation after Fox's death, we have a 
striking picture of the condition of these northern 
districts drawn by the great novelist Defoe, in 
recording a tour he made through Great Britain 
in the years 1724-26. Speaking of the land near 
Halifax, in Yoi-kshire, he says : 

The land was divided into small enclosures from two 
acres to six or seven each, seldom more, every three or 
four pieces of land having a house belonging to them ; 
hardly a house standing out of speaking distance from 
another. We could see at every house a tenter, and 

1 Read It I ConlcinicealLancuhlieindChafalK Quarterly UeeUDE, 
October, itgtj. 




on almost every tenter a piece of cloth or kersie. 
every considerable house there was a tnanufactofy. 
Every clothier keeps at least one horse to carry his 
manufactures to the market ; ^nd everyone generally 
keeps a cow or two or more for his family. By this 
means the small pieces of enclosed land about each 
house are occupied, for they scarce sow corn enough to 
feed their poultry. The houses are full of lusty fellows, 
some at the dye-vat, some at the looms, others dressing 
the cloths ; the women and children carding or spin- 
ning; being all employed, from the younj^est to the 

And Defoe concludes his idyllic picture with a 
remark which is scarcely applicable to Halifax or 
any other nianu fact u ring town in the present day ; 
Not a beggar to be seen, or an idle person.' 
It was not long, however, before the seeds of 
change were sown. The invention of the fly- 
shuttle in 1738, by Kay, a native of Bury, doubled 
the work a weaver could do, and was the first of 
that long series of mechanical discoveries by 
which the processes of spinning and weaving 
were wholly revolutionised, and the rate of manu- 
facture increased a hundredfold. An important 
element in this change of method was the use of 
mechanical force, and the gathering of the "manu- 
facturers " (as the spinners and weavers were still 
called) into little mills built along the lieck-sides 
in the valleys of the north, wherever water-power 
was available. Already in 1770, Arthur Young, 
the traveller, records that he found at Sheffield a 
silk-mill employing 152 hands, including women 

I Fr«I1 ToyntHx. iHdMHrial Btralnlia;, p 5j. 
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and children, and at Darlington "one master- 
manufacturer employing above fifty looms." At 
the same time the means of communication were 
greatly improved by canals, which made possible 
a traffic that could by no means be carried on by 
road. Between Preston and Wigan, Arthur 
Young mentions Incidentally that the ruts were 
four feet deep, and that he saw three carts break 
down in a mile of road. At Warrington the turn- 
pike was " most infamously bad," and apparently 
" made with a view to Immediate destruction."' 

It was along such roads as these that in 1772 
John Woolraan travelled on foot, shortly before 
his last illness, being unwilling, with that tender 
soul of his, to have any share in the cruelties that 
such travelling involved to both horses and post- 
boys. He records minute particulars of the life he 
found among the poor, from which it is clear that 
some of the evils associated with the factory 
system were already making their appearance. 

Industrious women who spin in the factories get 
some fourpence,9omefivepence,aiidsi> on upiolenpence 
per day,and find their own house-room and diet. Great 
numbers of poor people live chiefly on bread and water 
ip the southern parts of England, as well as in the 
northern parts ; and there are many poor children not 
even taught to read. May those who have abundance 
lay these things to heart ! ' 
And again : 

Having of late often travelled in wet weather through 
narrow streets in towns and villages, where dirtiness 
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under foot, and the scent arising from that filth which 
more or less infects the air of all thickly-settled towns 
were disagreeable, and being but weakly, I have felt 
distress both in body and mind with that which is 
impure. On these journeys I have been where much 
cloth hath been dyed, and have, at sundry times, walked 
over ground where much of their dyC'Stuffs has drained 
away. This hath produced a longing in my mind that 
people might come into cleanness of spirit, cleanness of 
person, and cleanness about their houses and gar- 
It is not a part of my present purpose to follow 
the development of the factory system, or to touch 
on the horrors, — rivalling those of thesiave-trade, — 
revealed by the various parliamentary inquiries 
that preceded the early Factory Acts. No one 
who has studied the subject can doubt that it is 
these Acts we must largely thank for saving our 
country, by checking that wholesale degradation of 
the lives of men and women and children which 
marked almost the first half of the present century. 
Nor must 1 here dwell upon the fundamental 
problem of modern industrial society, — why it is 
that, with our power of producing wealth so 
enormously multiphed, avast portion of our popu- 
lation, both urban and rural, remains without the 
means of worthy human existence. 

What we rather have before us is to consider our 
duty in relation to a closely connected problem, — 
that arising from the massing of our people in great 
towns. In John Woolman's days England still 
remained predominantly agricultural. Bristol was 

I Journal, p. i&i. 
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the only city outside London whose population 
amounted to 100,000. Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Norwich had about 40,000 each; Birmingham, 
Sheffield and Hull from 20,000 to 30,000. But the 
process of concentration had already begun. Just 
after George Fox's death, Gregory King (writing 
in 1696) estimated that one-quarter of the popula- 
tion of England lived in towns. Arthur Young, in 
1769, believed that the population had risen to 
one-half. Both are rough guesses ; the latter, it is 
probable, is considerably too high ; but our more 
accurate census returns enable us to say that in 
1891 no less than 72 per cent (or nearly three- 
fourths) of Enghshmen were living in towns.' 
This massing of the population in close quarters 
gives rise to certain special problems, which do not 
arise in the same form where the people are more 
scattered. The country, of course, has problems 
of its own, — problems no less important and 
diEficult than those of towns ; but these we must 
now leave out of sight. Some of the specific 
questions that arise from the growth of towns are 
these : — 

I. Unhealthy Surroundings, owing to smoke and 
other emanations from houses and factories, to 
defective drainage, and imperfect arrangements for 
removing refuse. 

II. High Rents, and the consequent overcrowding 
of families who cannot afford enough room for 
decent and healthy existence. 

I OinnimliinuiSqi : urt)ui>ii,to),77a{ nii3lS,i98,i4a. Ratio of urban 




III. Want of Employ iiimt, arising from fiuctna- 
tions of trade, and other causes, some of which 
at present are imperfectly understood. 

IV. Special Ficw, such asdrinking and gambling, 
and others which cannot be dealt with here, which 
appear to flourish specially in the more exciting 
atmosphere of a crowded population. 

These subjects would seem specially to concern 
the district represented at this Conference, inas- 
much as there is probably no other that has so 
many large towns within its borders. Without 
making any comparisons with other districts, it 
cannot but be a matter for regret that there are 
few of the Lancashire towns in whose public life 
Friends have taken or are taking a very prominent 



The Social Duties of the Church. 

Before entering upon these special subjects, 
it may perhaps be well to consider the prior 
question, whether they really have any claim upon 
the attention of a rehgious society like ours. Some 
may be inclined to feel that they are purely 
" secular " matters, with which the Church as such 
has nothing to do. Her work, it may be said, lies 
with the spiritual nature of man, with preparing 
him for the life beyond the grave ; with the out- 
ward circumstances of his hfe here she has no 
concern. 

It requires but little reflection to see that this 
is not in accordance with the teaching or practice 
of Jesus Christ our Master. He came to redeem 
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mankind from evil, and the viholc nature of 
humanity was the object of His care, He healed 
men's bodies as well as their souls ; He fed them 
with outward as well as spiritual food. The 
forgiveness of sins He placed in close connection 
with the healing of disease. And the Church He 
founded "exists for the purpose of carrying on 
the same work ; its raison d'etre is the salvation of 
men, the establishment of a sound healthy life 
among men, — sound and healthy because based 
on true principles of life, the principles revealed 
through Christ."' 

While the primary appeal of the Church must 
always be to the individual heart and conscience, — 
while its first object is to persuade men to submit 
their wills to Christ, — it cannot, without incurring 
the charge of hypocrisy and " other-worldliness," 
ignore tJie influence of economic and social 
surroundings. We have no right to expect that 
the child of city slums, — physically enfeebled by 
waot of air and food, without home training, 
with contaminating sounds and sights round about 
him from infancy, — should grow up 2 siiint. The 
grace of God can work marvels, and the spirit of 
man may rise above the most untoward circum- 
stances ; but we have no right to wait idly for the 
grace of God to save us the trouble of doing our 
duty, of purifying the surroundings at the same 
time that we preach to the heart. " There, but 
for the grace of God, goes John Bradford," said a 
great Puritan divine, as he saw some poor wretch 

1 ilixire Edc. 7Vi» Cliorcl- niu* T'-^n JVotlrm., p. 7. 
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dragged off to execution ; and so we too may say" 
with truth I when we look into the hardened faces 
of a row of criminals at the Liverpool Assizes, or 
watch the slouching gait of some drunken loafer 
in our stret-ts, ■' There, perhaps, am I, but for the 
influences of my happier circumstances." If they 
liad had your chances or mine, they might have 
done as well as we. 

If, then, the Church has a social function, how 
is she to discharge it ? Is she to formulate a 
social programme, — the nationalisation of the 
land, or the municipalisation of industry, — and 
run candidates for parliamentary and municipal 
elections ? By no means. Her knowledge of the 
real causes and of the trae remedies for social 
evUs is far too small. She has no information 
specially revealed to her about the economic 
constitution of society, any more than she had in 
the days of Galileo about the constitution of the 
solar system. For the present, on such matters 
tlie opinions of men will differ, and without virtual 
unanimity she cannot work effectively. And, 
besides, the attempt to mix herself up with the 
civU power has always proved disastrous. 

What, then, can the Church do ? She can 
follow the lines of her Master, who never formu- 
lated a programme for the liberation of the slaves, 
but who uttered principles of Divine Fatherhood 
and human brotherhood that struck at the root of 
slavery, and inspired His followers to think out 
their applications for themselves. The Church, 
if she is to be worthy of her Master, must boldly 
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proclaim tliese principles in the ears of those 
whose lives are not moulded by them, and must 
continue to inspire the men and women who will 
carry them out in their applications to our present 
life. And she must not only proclaim but practise. 
That is to say, her preachers and officials must set 
the example of following the Master, who declared, 
" I am among you as He that sei^veth." She must 
put social sennce in the place where Christ put it. 
This she has not done. She has been far more 
interested in dogmatic orthodoxy or correctness 
of ritual than in social service. Even our Yearly 
Meeting Epistles take far more pains to define 
the theological position of our body than to insist 
upon the need for practically loving our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. 

" It is much easier," says the writer already 
quoted, " to be interested in speculative questions 
as to the nature of the Deity ; much easier to 
observe forms of devotion ; much easier to give 
money or build churches, than to manifest love to 
our fellows in the acts of daily life, in buying, 
selling, and getting gain. The Pharisees of old 
made long prayers and defrauded widows. There 
is too much truth in the saying that ' men are 
willing to offer their prayers and praise on Sunday, 
if on the Monday they may go into the market- 
place and skin their fellows and sell their hides.'"' 

It is for tlie Church, as was pointed out in the 
last chapter,' to inspire men to study long and 
deeply the real nature of our social relations, and 

I UooR Edc. I^ CkurtK and IMh PrMimt, p. ij. i Sec p, 74. 




to tell us, with the authority that is born of 
knowledge and insight, what is right in the 
business concerns of hfe. 

And there is another thing the Church can do : 
she can insist upon the duty of citizenship, which 
means the duty of sacrifice. Our towns cannot be 
re-built, and life made healthy for the poorest of 
our fellows, without considerable sacrifices on the 
part of the well-to-do. We must be prepared, in 
short, for higher rates, — and for a higher propor- 
tion of rates to t>e levied on those who are owners 
of property than on those who depend upon their 
exertions for a living ; and the Church can and 
should declare it a Christian duty for the rich to 
be willing to make such sacritices. We hear far 
too little, in Church or Chapel or Meeting-house, 
of this aspect of the duty of citizenship. 

It may be well here to explain that when it is 
said the Ciiurch ought to do this or that, such 
a statement does not necessarily refer to corporate 
or official action on the part of the body as a 
whole. It does not necessarily mean that Monthly, 
or Quarterly, or Yearly Meetings must take it up 
and enter it on their minutes. Such action, as we 
have seen, is diflicult unless there is a very strong 
preponderance of opinion in favour of a particular 
course 1 and public, especially official, opinion is 
often hard to move. The Anti-S!avery movement 
was (I am told) looked upon as doubtful by the 
heads of our Yearly Meeting, long after individual 
Friends had thrown themselves into it heart and 
soul. The expression " The Church should do 
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this or that " may be understood to mean that, if 
the Church is what it should be, men rind women 
will not be wanting to take up such work. 

As an example of what the Church {in its widest 
sense) may do without any official action, I may 
mention a recent Conference of Ministers of 
religion of all denominations in Liverpool, where 
a paper was read recounting the facts of tramway 
service as (until recently) they existed in this 
city, — the drivers and conductors working for 
the most part an average of fifteen hours per day, 
and many of them for seven days in the week. 
After a full and sympathetic discussion, a memorial 
was unanimously adopted urging the City Council 
to take over the tramways, with a view to more 
righteous treatment of those who are virtually 
servants of tlie public. 

Unhealthy Surroundings. 

We now turn to the special problems that 
confront us. 

i. Why is it that the Friends who once, as I hear, 
lived in numbers round about this [Liveqiool] 
meeting-house have almost all departed ? Because, 
as the city spread, they could no longer breathe the 
fresh air they had been used to, and they moved 
off in search of a clearer sky and gardens and 
fields. And, on their departure (here probably as 
elsewhere), the owners of the houses, no longer 
able to lind middle-class tenants, have covered 
with dwelhngs the once smihng gardens, and have 
let out the original houses in tenements. Who 
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can blame them ? Certainly not I ; but the fact 
remains that the smoke and smells which have 
driven away tlie former inhabitants have brought 
in their train more smoke and worse smells, and 
the destruction of open spaces. 

But all cannot thus get away from unhealthy 
surroundings ; the conditions of labour demand 
that many thousands of our poorer fellow -citizens 
should live near their work ; and we too easily 
assume that conditions which we will not put up 
with for ourselves and our own families are 
perfectly right and natural for them. They are 
nol right and natural. Christian brotherhood 
demands that we should love our neighbours as 
ourselves ; that we should not rest satislied until 
they and their children have (so far as human 
action can secure them) the same chances of a 
healthy hfe that we demand for our own.' While 
preventable unhealthiness remains in our towns 
and cities. Christians are neglecting their duty. 

And much of it is preventable. The smoke 
nuisance indeed can hardly be cured without 
further legislation, for which the country, from 
lack of scientific knowledge of the subject, is 
probably not yet ready ; but much of that which 
arises from bad drainage, lack of light and air, and 
insanitary domestic arrangements, only needs for 
its removal a keener public spirit on the part of 
local bodies. The law as it stands gives ample 
powers to Town Councils for removing insanitary 
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areas, for providing baths, wash-houses, and open 
spaces, and for compelling owners of property to 
put and keep their houses in a healthy condition. 
But the law is very seldom carried out as it might 
be. And why ? Chiefly for two reasons : the 
ratepayers (which means for the most part the 
well-to-do classes) will not stand the expense ; and 
the members of TownCouncils are themselves very 
frequently owners of property, and interested in 
keeping things as they are. 

(i) Expense. The statement just made, that 
" the ratepayers " may be taken as roughly equiva- 
lent to the well-to-do classes, requires some 
explanation. Do not all householders pay rates ? 
Certainly they do ; but the system by which the 
poorer tenants have their rates levied on the 
landlord, and added by him to their rental, has 
some pecuhar consequences. For instance, it 
practically enables the owner, if his tenants (as is 
frequently the case) are not particularly intelligent, 
to make them vote as he hkes. For he can 
always bold over them the threat that he will be 
obliged to raise their rents if any proposal is 
carried that will increase the rates he pays. 1 
know myself of a case in which a proposal to 
establish a municipal hbrary was defeated, chiefly 
because various owners of property went system- 
atically round to their tenants saying that if it 
were carried the rents would be raised from 3d. 
to 6d. per week. Now the outside rate that was 
allowed by law for a free library was a penny in 
the pound, which on a 5s. house amounts to is. id. 
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a year. Tlireepence a week is 13s. 3 year, 
twelve times the cost of the rate. Very few of 
the tenants, however, would think of working this 
sum out, or reach the conclusion that, as the value 
of houses like other things depends upon supply 
and demand, the owner cannot ultimately charge 
what lie likes. Many take such a threat in all 
seriousness, and vote as they are told. 

It is then, to speak broadly, the richer and 
middle classes who in point of fact have the 
decision as to what expense shail be incurred for 
public purposes in a town. And here we see how 
all-important it is that the Church should be alive 
to the demands of social service, and keep con- 
stantly before its members the Christian duty of 
"considering the poor" in these matters, — the 
wrong done to Christ when they are left to rot in 
foul dens to save the pockets of the rich. 

Take one example of what a healthy public 
spirit can do. In the centre of Birmingham there 
existed some twenty years ago a nest of terrible 
slums, the death-rate in the whole of which, on 
the average of the three years 1873-5, was no less 
than 53 per 1,000, This area the Corporation, led 
by the present Colonial Secretary, and helped by 
William White, determined to improve. The 
rookeries were pulled down, and Corporation 
Street, one qf the noblest streets in the country, 
was driven through the space thus cleared. What 
was the result ? In six years the death-rate of 
that district fell from 53 to 21 per thousand ; and, 
what is more, the death-rate of the whole of 
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Birmingham declined from a6 to 20. This, it is 
calculated, meant a saving of 2,400 lives annually in 
Birmingham alone, and some 30,ooo^ases of serious 
illness. Now if it is true that the Son of Man 
came not to destroy men's lives but to save them, 
if a part of His mission was to heal the sick, who 
can say Christianity had no concern with such 
an achievement? And who can say that, now 
the ratepayers have grown familiar with it, and 
are inclined to grumble at the expense it has 
entailed, the Church there has no message con- 
cerning these practical aspects of the duty of 
citizenship ? 

In all our large cities facts can be found similar 
to that quoted in regard to Birmingham. Here 
in Liverpool, for example, the death-rate during 
the past ten years has been, in the crowded parts 
of the city, — the Scotland and Exchange Wards, — 
on the avenige 34 and 36 per thousand ; that for 
the other parts of the city varying from zi to 25.' 
That is to say, half as many people again die in 
these districts as in those that are blessed with 
more light and air ; and a great part of these 
deaths, with the lower physical and mora! vitality 
of which they are palpable evidence, is preventable. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Liverpool 
Corporation last year ordered the demolition of 
240 houses in districts where the average death- 
rate for the last five years was 48. thai of the city 
generally during the same period having been 26. 
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(3) The owners of property. I have said tliat 
one reason why the laws concerning healthy 
dwellings are seldom fully put in force is that 
too often the members of Town Councils are 
interested in keeping things as they are. 

Take an instance. "A number of insanitary 
conditions were reported by its medical officer to 
a District Council in the North of England, not 
for the first nor even for the second time. What 
was done? The Council formally resolved that 
nothing should be done. The medical officer 
naturally remarked that, in the face of such a 
resolution, it was a waste of time for him to report 
sanitary defects. The Council manifestly thought 
so too. Now, the members of that Council were 
probably no worse than other men, and most 
likely attended church or chapel, but it had never 
come home to them that their religious profession 
carried with it the obligation of preventing their 
brethren suffering from ill health, and that 'thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ' had any direct 
bearing on the vote they gave at a Council 
meeting. Sanitary- reform involved expense ; they 
did not want expense ; that was the aspect which 
presented itself to their minds ; the health and 
well-being of those who chose or who were 
compelled to hve in these insanitary houses 
seemed no concern of theirs ; they did not reahse 
that they were tlieir brother's keepers. 

" But they were not the only persons at fault, 
The electors who elected them must share the 
responsibility. If the Council had not felt sure 
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the electors were apathetic they would have taken 
action, and taken it quickly." ' 

Thus an important part of the Church's action 
should be to keep before all its members, rich and 
poor aUke, the paramount duty of citizenship in 
its relation to local elections ; that all householders 
should be constantly taught the duty of choosing 
men for public office, who, like those selected by 
Moses, are "able men, such as /ear God, men 0/ 
truth, kali If g unjust gain" (Ex. xviii. 21). While, 
as the Dean of Ely pointed out at a recent Church 
Congress at Nottingham, the Church must not 
undertake to tell men what vote to give, it must 
hold constantly before them the duty and respon- 
sibihty of voting, and the spirit in which the vote 
should be given. It must be remembered that 
most of the powers given by Parliament to local 
bodies ar^ optional, not compulsory. They may 
take action, but also they may not, until the 
citizens wake up and make them. Until the law 
is strengthened it must surely be the duty of the 
Church to rouse the citizens to their responsi- 
bilities. So long as Christian people hold aloof, 
as being superior to taking part in such "purely 
political and secular affairs " as local elections, so 
long will men be elected whose main object in 
coming forward is to benefit not society but their 
pockets. 1 am absolutely unable to imagine the 
mental condition of an estimable parson known to 
me, who, though an earnest Temperance advocate, 
refused to take any part in a local election where 
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the publicans were straining every nerve to 
capture the Watch Committee, " because as a 
Christian minister he had nothing lo do with 
politics ! " 

The Separation of Classes. 

There is another duty to which the Church 
should arouse its members, besides that of seeking 
to serve society as members of local bodies, as 
ratepayers, and as electors. That is the duty of 
making efforts to break down the terrible separa- 
tion of classes which the unhealthiness of our 
towns has brought about. The rich move away, 
and too often leave the poor without friends or 
helpers to sink deeper and deeper into squalor. 
until, alas ! they grow accustomed to it, and make 
no effort to escape. They need friends and 
helpers. Very often the vilest sanitary defects 
are allowed to remain, simply because no one has 
the knowledge or energy to give information in 
the proper quarter. A family is stricken down 
with fever, and reduced to the last extremity 
through loss of earnings and doctor's bills, — all 
through a neglected drain and a careless landlord. 
Why was he not conipeUed to put it right ? 
Simply because no one knew the proper steps to 
take. Even the devoted " district visitor " (as 
Mrs. Bosanquet points out in her excellent book 
called Rich and Poor) too often knows but little of 
the organisation under which she lives, — of the 
functions and whereabouts of the Medical Officer 
of Health, or the Inspector of Nuisances, — and 
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can only try to console the starving wife and 
husband by speaking of a " mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence." What is needed is someone 
who will take up the cause of the poor like Mr. . 
J. W. Horsley, once well known as a prison 
chaplain, who while residing in Woolwich made 
himself such a nuisance to neglectful landlords, 
that on a certain occasion a unanimous vote was 
passed " regretting that the rev. gentleman did 
not confine himself to his spiritual duties I " 

Why should not such " tribunes of the people " 
be more often found among the Society of 
Friends ? Is it too much to hope that the Spirit 
of Christ will move some among us to come back 
and live beside their poorer brethren? Is it a 
mere dream to think of a Social Settlement here 
in Hunter Street, where young men or women 
might reside, and give a part of their time to 
the service of their less fortunate neighbours, — 
developing, among other agencies, the excellent 
Adult School work already here begun ? Those 
of U3 who were privileged to be at the Scarborough 
Summer School will not soon forget the story 
told us of the legal advice freely given to their 
neighbours by some of the residents in the Settle- 
ment at Canning Town, and of the workman who, 
on asking the fee, and being told there was none, 
exclaimed, " Then I believe in a God I " 

Overcrowding. 

II, The evils of overcrowding are too appalling 

to begone into here ; I can onlyurge that Friends 
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should study them for themselves in sue 
as Arthur Sherwell's Life in Wesi London. With- 
out a word of exaggeration he depicts a Httle of 
what he has seen, and presents us with carefully 
prepared figures which, as showing the extent of 
the evil, are even more terrible to those who can 
realise what they meau. The moral and spiritual 
bearings of overcrowding may be partially under- 
stood if we consider what chance there is for the 
average child of growing up healthy in mind and 
character, when brought up in a room where 
persons of all ages and sexes sleep together ;' the 
physical side may be brought out by comparing 
the death-rate in different districts with the 
proportion of the population living in crowded 
conditions. I had hoped to obtain figures on this 
subject from Liverpool, but have been unable to 
do so ; I must therefore rest contented with giving 
a few of Mr. Sherwell's figures, reminding my 
hearers that what he shows of London is true in 
measure of every great centre of population, and 
that these things are worst where disinterested 
public spirit has been least manifested by the local 
authorities and those who elect them. 

Mr. Sherwell first shows that the number of 
people in all London living in what may be called 
crowded co nd itions, i.e., two or more to a room, is 
no less than a million and a quarter, or close upon 
thirty per cent, of the population. The proportion 
varies from fifty-nine per cent, in the City Road 
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to nineteen per cent, in St. George's, Hanover 
Square. Extreme overcrowding, where there is 
an average of four or more persons to a room, 
affects four per cent, of the whole population of 
London, descending from fifteen per cent, in 
Whitcchapel to two per cent, in St. George's, 
Hanover Square.' These figures, he points out, 
are considerably under the mark ; for the in- 
habitants, with the fear of ejection or increased 
rent ever before them, have an almost invincible 
reluctance to state the actualfacts, and have learned 
by all sorts of tricks to conceal the overcrowding 
of their tenements. 

The connection between overcrowding and 
lowered vitality is proved by some very striking 
tables, taken chiefly from the Reports of the 
Medical Officer of Health lor London. In the 
first of these the area covered by the great city is 
divided into districts according to the proportion 
of inhabitants Uving two or more to a room ; and 
it is shown that the death-rate increases quite 
regularly from thirteen per thousand where less 
than tea per cent, are thus overcrowded, to 
twenty-two per thousand where over thirty-five 
per cent, are so. One of the chief diseases 
produced by overcrowded living and want of fresh 
air is consumption ; and the deaths from this 
cause similarly increase from one to two-and-a-half 
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per thousand in those districts.^ A still more 
striking result is shown by taking the chief 
infectious diseases — small-pox, measles, scarlet- 
fever, diphtheria, whooping-cough, etc. The 
death-rate from these causes is shown to increase 
from 1-38 per 1,000 in Hampstead, where the 
proportion of overcrowding is fifteen per cent., 
to nearly 5 per thousand in St. George's in the 
East^ where the proportion of overcrowding is 
fifty-live per cent. If we think a moment what 
these figures imply, it will help to bring home to 
us the thought that whether we wish it or not our 
lives are bound up with the lives of " these our 
brethren," and that " if one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it." For infection is no 
respecter of persons : an epidemic of disease, 
fostered and spread in a crowded slum, may attack 
those who keep themselves most select ; and 
indeed there are special means by which it is often 
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carried direct from the one to the other. For 
instance — the tailoring trade, as is well known, is 
in London chiefly carried on in the homes of the 
workers. Mr. Sherwell states that he knewaman, 
one of the best workers in his trade, who once 
had several of his children down with fever, one 
of them subsequently dying of the disease. The 
man not only failed to notify the firm for which 
he was working of the fact, but actually used the 
garments upon which he was at the time 
engaged as a temporary covering for the sick chil- 
dren, and afterwards sent them home as linished 
in the ordinary way. Among the garments so 
used was one that was being made for the late 
Cardinal Manning, and which was subsequently 
worn by him during a visit to Rome I ' 
High Rents. 

It is, as I have said, impossible to treat this 
question of overcrowding as it needs to be treated, 
without unduly shocking the feelings of a company 
bke this. I can only beg that my hearers will 
themselves supply what is lacking, and study the 
facts at first hand. 

The causes of this evil we must now briefly 
consider. It has sometimes been laid to the charge 
of the very Town Improvements that have already 
been advocated, — for these, it is said, displace the 
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working population without providing other dwell- 
ings for them. There is no doubt, I think, that 
this has sometimes been so ; but the danger has 
been recognised by Parliament, and all the recent 
Acts require that local bodies shall see that 
adequate accommodation is provided for those who 
may be displaced. In the case of the 240 houses 
demolished in Liverpool last year, the Medical 
Officer expressly reports that there was ample 
accommodation in streets near at hand, in many 
cases better, and in no cases worse in quality, than 
that destroyed. In some cases, as at Glasgow and 
Birmingham, the local authority has itself built 
workmen's dwellings and let them at a moderate 
rental. 

The chief cause of overcrowding is undoubtedly 
the high rents that land and therefore houses will 
fetch in a densely-peopled district. In the country 
a labourer can usually obtain a cottage at a rental of 
from1s.to2s.6d. per week. In Scarborough therents 
paid by most of the members of the Adult School 
with which 1 was there connected varied from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. In Southport most of the land is owned by 
a few individuals, who put clauses in the building 
leases enforcing a certain area of land to each house. 
However admirable this is for the health of the 
community, it bears hardly on many of the poor ; 
for it means that very few working class families, 
unless they live miles away from their work, can 
obtain houses for less than 6s. to 9s, per week. 
The consequence of this is that in some streets 
most of the houses are either let as tenements to 
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several families, or, which conies to nearly the same 
thing, that the tenants take other families as 
lodgers ; and being built with sanitary and other 
accommodation for one family only, the result tends 
to anything but wholesome living. Here in Liver- 
pool, I am informed, rents run in the neighbour- 
hood of Hunter Street at 2S. to 3s. per room, but 
in some cases houses of 4 to 6 rooms can be got 
from 5s. to 6s. per week. 

It is, of course, in London that rents are highest, 
and in no district is the burden of them so crushing 
as in that of which Mr. Sherwell writes. In Soho 
the rent of single rooms varies from 4s. to 7s. per 
week ; a tenement of three rooms costs from 14a. 
to £1. Overcrowding is, of course, the inevitable 
result. Mr. Sherwell gives particulars of one house, 
no worse than many others in the neighbourhood. 
Front cellar — kitchen , 
Back ,. 
Ground floor (shop and 2 

parlours) 

First floor, front 

back 

Second floor, front 

„ back 

Top floor, front 

That is to say, when all the rooms were let, the 
landlord was getting £2 15s. a week (or ^140 a 
a year) for this house, in which no less than forty 
persons were h\'ing, though the sanitary and cook- 
ing accommodation was only intended for a single 
family. 



, . Family of 8 , , 
3 ■■ 


rent 4s. 6d. 
,. as. 6d, 


6 .. 
. . man and wife . . 
. . Family of 3 . . 

1 .. 


„ 14s. 

„ 5sM- 
.. 6s. 6d. 


4 ■■ 

3 -■ 

4 ■■ 


.. Ss. 
.. 5s-6d. 
.. 4''W. 
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The causes of the higher rents in towns it would 
be tedious to examine in detail, but the gist of the 
matter is somewhat as follows. Labour is more 
productive where people are near together : there 
is more co-operation, more division of labour, more 
use o£ labour-saving appliances, less expense in 
transport of goods ; hence better wages can be 
paid than in the country, and population is attracted 
to the towns. Here they must find room to live, 
but the room available is limited. The demand, 
therefore, for land in a suitable situation sends up 
its value ; the higher wages are to a large extent 
discounted by higher rents ; and the fortunate 
owners of urban sites are by our land law's allowed 
to reap the "unearned increment" of wealth 
which the gathering community creates. The 
amount of this increase is enormous. Take London. 
It can be shown from the Local Government 
Board's Reports that in the seventeen years from 
1870 to 1886 the gross valuation of London increased 
from a rental of £2^ milHons a year to one of £^y] 
millions. Of the fifteen millions increase about 
nine millions was due to new buildings ; which 
leaves six milUons a year as the increase in the 
rental of sites alone. In other words the owners 
of the land of London in seventeen years had their 
income increased by Ike community to the extent of 
_£6,ooo,ooo a year.' 

In Lancashire the case is similar. The annual 
value of the land and houses of Lancashire rose 
from _£io milhons in 1866 to ^18^ millions in 
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1889 ; ' SO that in twenty-four years the rental of 
this county increased by £%\ millions. If we 
reckon, as in London, that | of this represents the 
rise in the value of the land alone, we have ^3^ 
millions a year added to the income of Lord 
Derby and the other owners of Lancashire by the 
gro^vth of the community. 

But this is not all. The law, which in the past 
has been made chiefly by landowners, and can 
only be slowly and cautiously altered, allows the 
owners of eligible building sites to hold them till 
the value has risen, and even makes it profitable 
for them to do so by taxing it while vacant, not at 
its value for building, but only its agricultural 
value. This is why we see desolate empty spaces 
covered with brickbats and pools of slimy water, 
in the midst of crowded streets. The conse- 
quence is that the people who must live near their 
work are driven to bid higher and higher for the 
houses that are available. 

Hence, as Canon Moore Ede says, " the chief 
cause at the root of overcrowding is selHsh greed, 
operating through our present system of absolute 
ownership of land." He does not mean, of course, 
that landowners are worse than other people ; but 
simply that they have done what the law allowed 
them to do and acted on the accepted maxim that 
a man should make the most of his own. Many 
of them have done so, regardless (like so many 
more of us) of the evils they were causing and the 
responsibilities they were incurring. It is impor- 
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taut for us to grasp the thought that they have 
been enabled to reap this gain by a law which we 
cannot assume to be necessarily just, inasmuch as 
it has come down to us from times in which 
only a small section of the community had any 
voice in its making. Could we now revise our 
land laws, consulting the opinion of the people as 
a whole, and were that public opinion wideawake 
and inspired with the sense of justice, there is no 
question that the laws would be greatly altered, 
and that, by a revised system of taxation or other- 
wise, the " unearned increment " would be taken 
by the community and not allowed to go to indi- 
viduals. This, however, we cannot do in any 
wholesale way. A great and sudden change 
would cause more evil and injustice than it would 
remove, by upsetting llie expectations which the 
law has fostered, and on which contracts and 
leases have been based. For the present we must 
be content with partial and tentative measures, 
such as may gradually bring our laws and practice 
more into accord with justice and mercy ; and it 
will greatly tend to this if Christian people will 
open their eyes to the real nature of these matters, 
and be less ready to take the maxims of ordinary 
life as necessarily in accordance with "the Spirit 
of Pure Wisdom." To read with open eyes and 
sympathetic hearts John Woolman's WoriU of 
advice and caution lo Die Rich, will serve as well 
as anything I know to put us at the true point of 
view. 
The true remedy for overcrowding, therefore, 
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cannot be at once applied ; but all partial reme- 
dies such as any well thought-out scheme for the 
easier acquirement o£ town sites by a corporation,' 
and the supply by them of model dwellings at 
rents that will just pay expenses, — for facilitating 
residence in suburbs or in the country by cheap 
workmen's trains and trams,— rigid regulations for 
the inspection of tenement houses and a thoroughly 
efficient staff of inspectors, — all these should have 
our hearty sympathy and co-operation. 
Conclusion. 

My time has so far gone that I must pass over 
altogether the difficult and complicated subject of 
want of employment ; and the special vices of our 
towns, like drinking and gambUng, it is less 
necessary now to go into, as we are probably all 
agreed, in theory at least, that these are things 
with which as a Christian Church we ought to 
deal. 

It will not, 1 trust, be thought that my passing 
over these important subjects means that I am 
indifferent to them. On the contrary, every 
agency that seeks to build up character, — soUd, 
independent, self-respecting, — and to raise the 
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ideal of life, is doing true social work. It is the 
greatest possible mistake to put religious and 
social work in any sort of opposition one to 
another, or imagine that there is or can be any 
rivalry between them. We should all recognise 
what Mrs. Bosanquet (in that delightful book 
/itch and Poor, which I have already quoted)^ 
so well expresses when she says that "character 
is one amongst other economic causes, and as 
such cannot but have an economic effect. If you 
make a man or woman more honest, sober, and 
efficient than before, he will not only be more 
likely to find an opportunity of rendering services 
to the community {i.e., to find work), but will also 
by his higher range of wants increase the oppor- 
tunities of other people {i.e., increase the amount 
of remunerative employment)." 

[ must not now do more than appeal once again 
to all who hear me. with all the earnestness I can 
command, and as I trust in the name of Him who 
came to save humanity, to ponder deeply, and 
with prayer for Divine enlightenment, our duty as 
a Church and as individuals in relation to the 
preventable evils of our towns. The demands of 
our religion are not satisfied when we have " made 
our peace with God," or when we have attended 
meeting once or twice or three times a week. The 
cry is going forth to some of ua, who seeing and 
heeding not the misery of our fellows have passed it 
by as no concern of ours, " Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it not to me." Too often wc rest in our comfortable 
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drawing-rooms, or dream in our quiet meeting- 
houses, satistied in mind and body, but bankrupt 
of heart and soul. The siums of Manchester and 
Liverpool move us not ; tlie black wastes of 
Wigan and the poisonous breath of Widnes and 
St. Helens, blasting every green thing God made, 
stirs us not to any burning shame that man's lust 
for gain should have so defiled His universe. 
The sight of thousands of our fellows, plunged in 
hideous squalor till all sense of degradation is 
extinct, rouses in us no bond of brotherhood, no 
agony of shame, like that we should feel were our 
own near relatives in such a case. 

We cannot live the Christian life while we 
pass these things by. The Evangelicalism that 
denounces heterodoxy but is always well-fed, 
— the strict Quakerism that objects to all pre- 
arrangement except for making money, — the 
smooth complacency that detests all zeal except 
in the search for dividends, — these are the things 
that make a Church rotten at the heart. Jesus 
Christ knows nothing of a cool, calculating, self- 
satisfied discipleship. His first demand is for a 
self-forget ting, passionate attachment. "Whoso- 
ever he be of you that renounceth not all that he 
hath cannot be my disciple." "The Kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent," — 
those that thrust and strive, the strenuous eager 
soldiers with hearts on fire, — "take it by force." 
No others can. Enthusiasm, smiled out of court 
by a worldly sham-Christianity, is of the very 
essence of the real. 
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The evils of our time, at home and abroad, come 
from one source, — the love of self, the lust for 
enjoyment, the desire for personal gain. This it 
is that stirs up the war spirit ; that sends men to 
South Africa thirsting for gold, and careless, so they 
get it, of human life and freedom ; that maddens 
natives with spirits and extends " the trade " at 
home ; that fills the pockets of the jerry-builder 
and the slum landlord ; that sends him to a town 
council to " save expense " by studious neglect of 
his duties. Now, it is only by passion that passion 
can be driven out. The only remedy for the love 
of self is the love of Christ and of humanity. 
Wisdom, reasonableness, common-sense, all are vain 
unless they are inspired by enthusiasm. Not one 
of the great leadersof humanity, — not one who has 
helped mankind to rise one step upward. — 
whether Luther or George Fox, Wesley or Wool- 
man, — but has been inspired by a passion, a faith, 
an enthusiasm of devotion to God and to his 
fellows. 

And this is true of every Christian who would 
live the Christ-hke hfe. and follow where his Mas- 
ter trod. It is we who call ourselves Christians 
who have to do our share in casting out the spirit 
of selfish greed by bringing in another spirit, — 
that which seeks not its own but another's good. 
We have to choose which side we will be on, — 
the side of Christ or of the world ; and we cannot 
be on the side of Christ uuless weare prepared in 
all earnestness of soul to follow Him who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, unless 
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we are ready to serve Him by seeking in our whole 
lives, and not alone that part which we can spare 
from money- making, to serve our fellows. Of us 
who belong to the Society of Friends, if of any, it 
should be said : — 

We are they whose steadfast watchword is what Christ 

did teach ; 
Each man for his brother first, and heaven then for 

each ; 
We are they who will not falter, — many swords or few, — 
Till we make this earth an altar of a worship new ; 
We are they who will not take from palace, priest, or 

code, 
A meaner law than ** brotherhood,'* a lower Lord than 

God. 
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Points of View. 

When a person undertakes to criticise the mode 
of life adopted by his fellows, he is almost inevi- 
tably misunderstood by those who do not share his 
ideal. Friends, for example, in objecting to war 
and duelling, have often had to bear the unjust 
taunt of cowardice. I well remember an intelligent 
artisan, at a working-class debate on Peace, de- 
molishing those who objected to war as immoral, 
by the peroration, — "What I say, is this : — if a man 
won't fight for his home and hts country, then he 
is a traitor and a coward I " Our opinions depend, 
not so much on the facts that come before us, as 
upon the standpoint from which we regard them ; 
and just as a tin of Swiss milk appears round from 
one point of view and square fromanother, so it is 
in even greater measure with the complex facts of 
human life. Each one of us has a certain group 
of facts under more or less definite and conscious 
survey, and interprets those facts according to cer- 
tain broad and general ideas already present in his 
mind. To no two of us is precisely the same 
group of facts presented ; andwe differ enormously 

I pRparcd Diiglnally fm an ercDiae iKlun. 
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in the ideas, — call them prepossessions, pre- 
judices, or what you will, — in the light of which we 
inevitably interpret them. Hence, if we are to 
understand one another, we must not only be clear 
about pur facts, we must also possess some power 
of sympathetic insight, by which we may share (in 
some measure) a point of view which is different 
from our own. 

My mind travels back five and thirty years, and 
1 see two children peering through the garden 
door of a country house. The door is ornamented 
with panes of coloured glass, through which, 
standing on tiptoe, they are looking into the 
garden and at the trees and fields beyond. " How 
cold it is out there ! " says one. " Cold ? " says 
the other, " not a bit. It's blazing hot— can't you 
see the sunshine pouring down ? Let's go out 
and he on the grass." " I would as soon lie in the 
snow," says the first with a shiver, — " I want to go 
to the fire I" Why this difference of opinion? 
Simply, of course, because one is looking through 
a blue square and one through a yellow. Now, 
how many of the controversies that embitter 
human hearts and muddle human heads are just 
due to the fact that each one of us sees the world 
through his own square of coloured glass ? The 
very same world, which to a Mill is cold as ice, a 
to 3 Wordsworth warm with pulsations of a heart 
of love. How can these agree, unless like the 
children they could change their squares? 

This, then, is what I would bespeak, — a sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of those whose point 
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of view is different from my own. Try for an 
hour to see through my square, and then I will 
try to look through yours. Do not, I beg you, go 
away with the idea that I, who am about to speak 
to you of simpUcity of life, have been glorifying 
misers, or recommending that we should leave our 
ceiled houses and take to Diogenes' tub. 

What is Simplicity of Life ? 

It will be of service, in helping us to escape 
from such misunderstandings, if we endeavour to 
agree, in a preliminary kind of way, as to what it 
is we are going to talk about, — what we are to 
understand by Simplicity of Life. 

The first and easiest way of defining Simphcity 
would be, I suppose, to say that it means Fewness 
of Wants. The peasant of India lives a simple 
Ufe, — his wants so few, that they are satisfied with 
an expenditure equal to a few pence a week, his 
food a little rice once or twice a day, his clothes a 
yard or two of calico once or twice a year. If 
these few and fundamental wants are (airly satis- 
fied, he thinks (in many cases) of nothing more, 
he has no further ambition, his soul is free from 
striving. We may characterise his simple life by 
saying that it is one that makes %niall demands 
upon the labour of olkers. A single person, work- 
ing with modern appliances, could produce 
enough, by a few days' labour, to satisfy his whole 
yearly consumption, 

Now contrast with our Indian peasant the 
average Englishman of the upper ranks of society. 
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To gratify even his fundamental wants, and thd 
of his family, — their primary needs of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, — not only butchers, grocers and 
bakers, weavers of silk, and wool, and linen, 
tailors and dressmakers have to yield a part of 
their daily labour ; but also cooks and kitchen- 
maids, housemaids, and footmen, must devote, 
year in and year out, the whole of theirs ; while, 
it we add the ever growing wants that make their 
appearance as these are in measure satisfied, — 
desires for costly hospitality, for wine and tobacco, 
for ornament and finery, for books and pictures, 
for music and entertainment, for sport and equi- 
pages, — we can see that these wants are not grati- 
fied without an amount of labour being directed 
to them equivalent to the continuous employment 
in all kinds of ways, of scores, if not hundreds, of 
his fell ow-creatn res. 

This tlien is the opposite of a simple life, — a life 
that cannot be supported without the varied 
labours of large numbers of other people being 
directed, in whole or in part, to the satisfaction of 
its wants. A simple hfe, on the other hand, is 
one that makes but few demands for its support 
upon the labours of others.' 

It will be found, 1 think, that there is a further 
idea which must be taken into account if we wish 
lo form a useful notion of simplicity, namely, the 
reasonableness as well as the fewness of a person's 
wants. This makes the matter much more difficult, 
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because we have to judge the quality of the wants 
and not only their quantity. Some will perhaps 
consider that this notion of quahty is outside the 
range of "simplicity," properly understood; but 
that is not my view. At least I hope to show 
reasons why I cannot advocate a " simplicity " that 
takes account only of the fewness of wants, and 
not also of their reasonableness. What 1 shall 
plead for is a qualitative and not a barely quanti- 
tative simphcity. 

The Reasonableness of Wants. 

But how are we to judge of the reasonableness 
of wants ? What standard are we to apply ? 
What sort of wants are we to consider " reason- 
able " ? The answer must be, 1 take it, that those 
wants are reasonable which tend to HEALTH on all 
sides of our nature, and whose gratification does not 
involve a disproportionate sacrifice of other people's 
labour. 

The demand for thoroughly well-cooked and 
palatable food, for example, I should regard as 
reasonable, for there is no doubt (broadly speaking) 
that what suits an uncorrupted taste suits the 
stomach also. It is a different case when artificial 
tastes are acquired, and when the tickling of the 
palate becomes an end in itself, Many of the 
delicacies of an elaborate menu must be con- 
demned as unreasonable on two grounds : first as 
indigestible, and second as requiring a dispropor- 
tionate sacrifice of labour in their preparation. 
As to their wholesomcness, physiology must of 
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course decide ; and as to the second point, wbile 
we cannot lay down precise rules and say how 
much of other people's labour may rightly be 
directed to any particular gratification, there is a 
healthy instinct which revolts against excessive 
waste as immoral, — waste being always, in the 
last resort, the useless sac ri lice of someone's 
labour, and often also of nature's gifts. Every 
healthy mind feels indignant when it bears of 
Roman Emperors consuming dishes of nightin- 
gales" tongues, or of Cleopatra dissolving pearls 
in her wine-glass to drink. But we do not so 
easily admit the thought that there may be a 
measure of the same scandal attending our own 
habitual consumption.' 

Again, the desire for beauty in all its forms, — in 
dress, in architecture and ho use -furniture, in wall- 
decoration and so forth, — I also believe to be, in 
its right place, healthy. If this is so, it will not be 
contrary to sound reason or true simplicity that 
labour should be directed towards the gratification 
of such desires. Here, however, we are on more 
difficult ground than in that of food, for we have 
not a Science of Aesthetics to which we can 
appeal, as to a certain extent we can to Physiology, 

I In an laqnicy recniUy cnadiKled inlii mlddlr^lui u[>(nilllure, t iind 
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for definite information as to what is or is not 
really sound and healthy. Aesthetic tastes, as we 
know, differ ; an unti-ained eye admires forms and 
colours that a developed faculty rejects ; and yet 
no one who has really considered the matter can 
doubt that there is a tme standard of beauty up to 
which the varying taste of the individual may be 
educated, and that few things serve better to make 
life truly healthy than the due development, in 
its right place, of this power to appreciate what is 
beautiful around us. Readers of Ruskin, at all 
events, will need no laboured argument of this 
point. 

Having thus explained what we are to under- 
stand by simplicity, -viz., fe-viness and reasonableness 
of wants, — I now propose (I) to clear away if 
possible one or two objections that may be felt to 
the advocacy of even this moderate kind of 
simplicity ; then (II) to illustrate some of the facts 
of present middle-class expenditure ; afterwards 
(III) to suggest some further reasons why greater 
simplicity is desii-able ; and lastly (IV) to offer a 
few suggestions as to methods by which this 
simplification might be effected. 
I. Objections, 
(a) TTie Spending of Money provides Employment. 
There is first the old familiar objection that 
it is the spending of money which provides 
employment for the poor ; and that, if the rich 
gave up their luxurious expenditure, multitudes 
would starve for want of work. It would be 
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tedious now to enter upon an economic argumenl 
to show the fallacy that usually underlies this 
objection, — a fallacy, by the way, precisely similar 
to that which leads people to fancy that great 
armaments are a national benefit as helping to find 
the people work and wages, and that we shall best 
create a demand for home labour by keeping out 
the manufactures of other countries. I have dealt 
with this point at some length in a pamphlet ou 
the Economics of Luxury ; and will only now 
repeat that the fallacy depends on attending to 
what is seen and overlooking what is none the less 
real but is unseen : that is, that the money saved 
from useless expenditure would not be hoarded, 
but devoted either to more useful expentjiture or 
to investment ; in either case employing labour as 
much as before, and providing society with a 
useful product instead of a useless one. The up- 
shot of the whole matter is that we have to look 
at the quality of the expenditure itself, and not at 
what it soothes our consciences to suppose are its 
economic results : " no expenditure," it has been 
well said, " not in itself justifiable, can be justified 
on the ground that it serves to provide employ- 
ment." 

There is another point to consider. Even if 
the discontinuance of luxurious expenditure did 
diminish the demand for labour and therefore the 
sum of employment, we have to remember 
that employment is not an end in itself, but only 
a means to an end, viz., the satisfaction of wants. 
We do not hve to work, we work to live. And 
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therefore the surrender of certain wants on the 
part of the rich should simply mean a lighter 
burden of labour for toiling humanity. Fewer 
wants should mean more leisure all round, more 
opportunity for higher things. Unfortunately, 
however, as society is organised at present, the 
blessing of leisure will not distribute itself so 
happily and evenly. It is liable, in the first 
instance at least, to go all in a lump to a certain 
set of people, and to be to them no blessing but a 
curse, — being simply leisure to star\-e. This might 
happen, it should be remembered, on the sup- 
position that no new and better wants took the 
place of those surrendered by the rich — a condition 
not likely to occur in fact. 

(S) Wants are the Maimpring of Industry. 
There is, however, another difficulty which in 
the minds of many people is probably mixed up 
with the last, and which prevents them from being 
fully satisfied with such answers as are usually 
given, — a difficulty in which there is, I believe, 
very much of truth. It may be said that it is, 
after all, the presence of wants that provides the 
driving force of life, the mainspring of all industry ; 
that without the growth of wants there would be 
no stimulus to exertion, and life would stagnate. 
It is urged that in warm climates, where the 
fundamental needs for food, clothing and shelter 
are very easily supplied, indolence and poverty 
usually prevail ; the gifts of nature are neglected ; 
and human powers decay for want of use. 
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^B There is. to my mind, as I have said, mucli 

^H force in this objection, — so much that I find 

^f myself quite unable to advocate a bare quantitative 

simplicity, a hfe in which there are hardly any 
wants. Taking human nature as it is, I am con- 
vinced that if all our wants could be supplied like 
those of Thoreau in Walden Woods, — who for 
five years maintained himself by six weeks of his 
own labour in the year, and none of anybody 
else's, — we should noi, most of us, devote our 
thoughts and energies, as he did, to the study of 
nature or any very worthy objects. Ninety-nine 
- out of one hundred of us would stagnate or worse 
—many of us would get into sad mischief. We 
need the stimulus of wants to whip us up and 
drive us on to make something of our lives. It is 
ti-ue that we do not live to work, — production is 
not a good in itself, — the results of labour are 
useless unless they are to be consumed. But that 
alertness of mind, and energy of character, which 
is developed largely through having to work to 
supply our wants, not only yields to society the 
product of that work, but puts us in the way of 
performing various other services to humanity. 
We all know that if we want a thing done it is 
busy men and women we go to, — we know the 
other sort too well. Heartily as 1 admire the 
example set by men like Thoreau and Edward 
Carpenter, who have set themselves to rid life of 
its cumbrous and useless wants, and to practise 
the extreme of " plain living with high thinking," 
I am convinced that there is too much human 
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nature in us for this to be a practical Gospel for 
humanity. Such select souls afford us a splendid 
proof that "a man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth " ; and 
yet for most of us it would not answer. If we 
grew satisfied with such " plain living," it is to be 
feared that most of us would forget all about the 
"high thinking." The Greeks, we remember, 
had a name for those philosophers who attempted 
to reduce wants to a minimum : they called them 
"dogs," or dog-like, — "the Cynics." It does not 
appear that the Cynics contributed anything of 
worth to the thoughts of mankind. I hear of a , 
middle-class family wlio practise simpHcity of this 
sort to such a degree that they have almost given 
up regular meals, and each goes for a slice of 
bread and butter when he or she feels hungry; 
but so far from this being accompanied by a more 
strenuous or worthy hfe than usual, the fact seems 
to be the opposite. Laziness would appear to be 
largely botli the cause and the effect. 

It will not be thought, I hope, that in speaking 
thus I have abandoned my thesis, and am over- 
throwing what I sought to estabhsh. As I said 
before, the kind of simphcity I wish to advocate 
is qualitative and not barely quantitative. It 
resides in the reasonableness and not only in the 
fewness of our wants ; and we must hold such 
wants reasonable as tend to the normal and 
healthy all-round development of men and 
women. Anything that tends to dwarf and 
mutilate human nature in its higher aspects I am 
unable to advocate. 
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(c) The danger of Over-Saving. 
A third objection, closely allied to the others, 
takes us deep into some most subtle economic 
problems, and I can here only just allude to it. It 
is said that, consumption and demand being the 
moving power of all production, there may be such 
a thing as too much saving and investment, and too 
little spending onarticles of consumption. Suppose, 
for example (incomes remaining as at present), 
every well-to-do family were to restrict its expen- 
diture to, say, jf 500 a year, saving and investing 
the balance. This investment, it must tie under- 
stood, would mean a vast increase in the mechanical 
means of production, in railways, factories, machin- 
ery, new appliances of various kinds, without (as 
we suppose), any increase in the demand for the 
produce raised by these abpiiances. Now under 
these circumstances, it is argued, much labour 
would be permanently displaced. Production, by 
the aid of the new appliances, would be made so 
easy that less labour would be required, and 
numbers would be thrown out of work. In the 
absence of new demand, this surplus labour would 
not be absorbed. Some indeed urge with much 
plausibiUty that this difficulty e.Kista already, and 
is the true explanation of the deadlock into which 
our industry ao often comes, when in a time of 
depression capital and labour are both longing for 
employment, but all the markets are glutted with 
unsaleable goods. This theory is powerfully 
maintained in Hert^ka's Freiland, and also in J. A. 
Hobson's Evolution of Modern Capitalism. I am 
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not myself prepared at present to express an 
opinion upon it. It appears to me to be one of the 
questions upon which it is of urgent importance 
that economic thinkers should concentrate their 
attention for the next few years. But 1 may say 
incidentally that, if it can be maintained, its chief 
result would seem to be to increase immensely the 
force of the argument in favour of greater equality 
of incomes : of lessening the inequaUty by which 
one class of people have more than they can 
possibly spend on the gratification of healthy wants, 
while another class have not nearly enough to 
enable them to live the healthiest lives of which 
they are capable. What would be wanted, in 
short, would be to diminish in everj-wise way the 
saving power of the rich, and to increase the 
spending power of the poor. 

Whatever truth there may be in this argument,* 
however, it does not touch the supreme importance 
of recognising the quality of wants. Not even 
Hertzka would maintain that a community would 
be benefited by taking from its savings to spend 
more on drink, or gambling, or immoral literature. 
Nor, I suppose, would it be maintained that any 
real good would follow from spending more on 
things that bring no real and solid satisfaction. — 
that tend to mere vanity and display, or to the 
keepingupofamerelyconventional idea of "respect- 
ability." On any theory it cannot be the mere 
spending that matters, so much as the kind of 
spending, — the real worth, in the sense of human 
healthiness, of the gratifications to which the 
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spending ministers. To the reasonableness of these 
wants we must always come back at last. 
(d) Spend what you can Afford. 

One more objection 1 must briefly notice. " The 
whole question." I hear it said, " is one of income. 
You condemn a rich man's luxuries, — his horses, 
his billiard room, his champagne, — because they 
are beyond your reach. But, viewed from an im- 
partial standpoint, you yourself are tarred with the 
same brush. Many of the things you allow your- 
self in the way of dress, furniture, books and 
pictures, would seem to many an artisan exactly on 
a level with the things you condemn. They are 
beyond his reach, and appear to him for the most 
part pure undiluted luxuries. The only real 
question is the adaptation of expenditure to 
income. So long as the balance is struck on the 
safe side, there is no further question that admits 
of any answer." 

As to this, ! have two remarks to make. The 
first is that we can find, by investigating the 
healthiness or otherwise of various forms of grati- 
iicalion, something of an absolute standard by 
which to decide what expenditure Is right and 
what is wrong. We can also apply the test, 
though it is a vaguer one, of the proportion 
between the satisfaction received and the amount 
of other people's labour involved in securing it. 
Whatever sophistications we may entangle our- 
selves with, it is perfectly clear to the healthy 
conscience of a normally developed man or 
woman that a court-dress costing ^50 or £\<M, 
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to be worn but once or twice, or champagne at 
I2S. 6d. a bottle, or flowers for a single dinner 
party costing ^loo, mean a destruction of the 
fruits of labour out of all reasonable proportion to 
the gratification gained by it. It cannot be right 
that some scores of my fellow -creatures should 
toil for days that I may enjoy for an hour a very 
questionable kind of pleasure.' 

The second remark is that we cannot quietly 
assume that the income itself is right. Even if 
expenditure is well within bounds, the bounds 
may be too wide. The fact of people having 
more than can possibly be spent on rational wants 
is obviously one chief cause why irrational and 
frivolous wants make their appearance. No com- 
fortable middle-class family really requires thirteen 
servants in the house, or seven horses in the 
stable ; no one with a healthy appetite would give 
_f 600 a year to a cook. Perhaps you can afford 
it ; but perhaps also you have no business to be 
able to afford it. There are incomes which are 
evil in their origin and evil in their consequences. 
Some result from legacies of money that was 
scraped together by wretched misers, who in 
sheer greed of gold stifled all the best instincts of 
humanity. Not a few represent the gains of 
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monopoly, — power to fleece the public for private 
benefit. Others are the result of unjust condi- 
tions, — like many of the fortunes made in Lanca- 
shire before the Factory Acts, — wrung out of the 
groans and tears and degradation of helpless 
women and children. Others again are the result 
of lucky gambling, ^ike that of the pork butcher 
who recently invested ^i,ooo in South African 
mining shares, and a few months after sold a part 
only for ;£2o,ooo. 

Do not misunderstand me. It is possible to 
allow all this, and yet to disavow Socialism. That 
is what I wish to do. I am not prepared to say that 
all incomes derived from interest on private pro- 
perty are wrong. Private property and the right 
of inheritance have afforded and do still afford 
a most valuable and apparently indispensable 
stimulus to making the most of Nature's gifts ; it 
will be long before we learn to do without them. 
So long as we retain them, we shall have interest 
on capital, — it will continue to be possible for 
some fortunate holders of property to Uvc without 
working. It is a part of the price we have to pay 
for the blessings of freedom ; and in my view it is 
worth while to pay it. But what we can and 
should do is to reduce the evil as much as 
possible, by attaching more discomforts than at 
present to the larger incomes. This may be done 
in two ways ; in the very practical shape of higher 
taxes ; and in the more sentimental but no less 
real form of social disapprobation. This, how- 
ever, is l>y the way. Wtiat 1 wish to press home 
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5 that we cannot quietly assume that expenditure 
ight simply because it is proportioned to 
me. The income itself may be too large, and 
often is so. 

II. Some Facts OF Middle-Class Expenditure.' 
Having now endeavoured to remove some of 
the chief objections often felt when simplicity 
of life is urged, let us endeavour to form some 
more or less accurate notions as to what the rate 
of expenditure is in the grade of society in which 
most of us move, and how it compares with that 
in some other grades. To get facts on this sub- 
ject I thought it might be worth while to issue 
among middle-class people a simple schedule 
containing different heads of expenditure, and to 
ask them to (ill it up. I realised from the outset 
the difficulties of the undertaking, — the facts that 
many people do not trouble fo keep accurate 
accounts of personal expenditure, — that if they do 
there are many different ways of classifying it, — 
that many would feel the inquiry to be a trespass 
upon a sacred region, lying very near the heart, 
which it is the glory of every true Briton to pre- 
serve inviolable. These difficulties I tried to meet 
by making the inquiry as simple and as Uttle 
inquisitorial as it could possibly be, and by so 
arranging it that neither I nor anyone else need 
know whose expenditure the schedule gave. It 
would have been interesting, and for some pur- 
poses important, to know the amount of income 
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on which the expenditure was based, and I 
inference the amount of saving effected. This, 
however, after careful consideration, I decided 
not to ask for, believing that I should thus most 
effectually lighten the ship. And to secure privacy 
I selected correspondents in various centres, and 
asked them to send schedules to likely people 
among their own friends, with copies of a circular 
giving a few directions for filling up the schedule, 
and stamped envelopes addressed to myself. The 
result has been that out of about 150 schedules 
sent out, I have received 49 fairly well filled up. 
A few of these came in after I had begun to 
tabulate the results, and one or two, representing 
the expenditures of single men in lodgings, were 
hardly adapted to be taken in with the rest ; but 
42 were full enough and clear enough to he 
worked out into general results. In this I was 
more fortunate than Mr. John Burnett, of Ihe 
Board of Trade, who in 1889 sent out 730 forms 
of working-class e.xpendilure to Trade Unions, 
Co-operative Societies, and representative work- 
men, and only received in response 34 budgets 
that he could use. 

The task of my correspondents was no easy 
one, and my hearty thanks are due both to them 
and to the persons who in response to their 
request inidcrtook the irksome task of making out 
and sending me the figures of their ex[ienditure. 
This response differed remarkably in different 
districts. In some quarters the request aroused a 
pained surprise that anyone in his senses should 
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proffer such a suggestion. Some of their friends, 
my correspondents wrote me, were hurt with 
what appeared to them the inquisitorial character 
of the investigation. One individual, more out- 
spoken than the rest, when asked by the corres- 
pondent to give his figures, replied, with more 
emphasis than courtesy, that " he would see him 
blowed first." On the whole I gather that the 
greater number of my informants have been will- 
ing to help me because they knew me personally, 
and were able to trust that no wrong use would 
be made of the information. This, coupled with 
the fact that middle-class " Friends " are careful 
in keeping accounts, probably explains why I have 
succeeded better than Mr. Burnett. I do not 
know how many of my informants are members 
of the Society of Friends ; but I judge that a con- 
siderable majority are so. In only about half-a- 
dozen cases do I know, by handwriting or direct 
information, whose expenditure is represented in 
the budget sent ; but I was careful to impress 
upon my correspondents to send schedules only 
to persons who could be relied upon to fill them 
up in good faith, and I have no caijse to doubt 
that this has been done. 

Some will doubtless criticise the headings 
adopted for classifying the expenditure. " Food 
and Drink," it may be said, ought to have been 
separated. Perhaps so ; but here again my desire 
was to lighten the ship. I did not expect that 
many of my informants would spend much on 
drink ; and thought it possible that any who did 
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^H so might feel a little delicacy about revealing it. 

^H Some clearly had tender feeUngs ; the item 

" Sport ■' led to the remark, writteri in strong 
deep characters, " Don't go in for horse-racing ! " ' 
Another drew a thick line through "Theatre," 
and substituted Lectures. On the whole, I judge 
that the families sending returns spend a mere 
nothing for drink. This is expressly stated on 
several of the forms showing the largest total 
e.\penditure, 

I must regretfully acknowledge one or two 
omissions in my headings, which make the figures 
of less value than they would otherwise have been. 
In " Rates and Taxes " I omitted to say whether 
Income Tax was to be included or not ; the 
returns under this head are in consetjuence almost 
valueless, as some have obviously reckoned 
Income Tax in and others not. Of the heading 
"Charitj'," again, various views have been taken. 
I suggested that it should "include subscriptions 
to religious societies, &c."; but I said nothing 
about political societies or the hundred other kinds 
of subscriijious, — nor about presents, which some 
have included in "Charity" and others not. I 
omitted to ask definitely for total expenditure ; and 
there is reason to think tliat some of the totals as 
they stand do not represent the full. I have not, 
however, been able to remedy this ; but have 
treated the sum of expenditures given as if it 
represented in every case the actual total. 
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STATISTICS OF MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 

RESULTS OF FORTV-TWO FAMILY BUDGETS, 

Showing a total expenditure per family of from j^zjoo 
tO;£i5oayear. 

TABLE I. 

Showing division of families into groups, according to 

total expenditure. 



T.>^A„„™.E.p.^,.. 


N'omtwr 01 FwDlUei. 


NraleDfGtQop. 


Over £^ooo ■ - 


2 






/2000— ^(OOO 




S 


6 


A 


;f 1000— jf^OO 










^£900 — ^800 

/HOO— /70O 




4 








4 


10 




;£700— ^600 
/600— jf 500 


















£soo — £'\°o 








C 


;t4oo— £300 










ifsrj^ 






" 


D 



[The it 
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TABLE II. 
Showing nature of families ii 
average number of Adults, Min 



0™.,. 


„r;v 


Uinon 


ScTvanl.. 


TO... 


A over ;£900) 

I fcSi : 

D under ^300) - 


4-5 
>-4 


i-0 
2-9 


3-a 

i;3 


97 
39 


Average of JO artisan 
families 


S'9 


° 


59 
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TABLE III. 



0„. 


„..,. 


Food. 


Clolhinj; 


UKhl. 


,.,.. 


A over ;^90o) 

? fs=a : 

D (under ;630o) - 


Mi-5 

yb-o 
46-4 
28-8 


.sl-8 

>S7;3 

6;-6 


■Is 

5'-3 
3'3 


10-6 


579-6 
326-9 

ai5-9 
'38-3 


Average of 20 artisan 


ISO 


48-5 


8-8 


,•8 


77-1 



TABLE IV. 



Group. 


Heat. 


Food. 


ciMhidg 


Llghl- 


Toul. 


A (over ;f 900) - 

B £<)00~£6<x>) - 
C ;i:6oo-/3oo) - 
D under £300) - 


14-3 

9;3 


21-3 
15-9 
17-3 


i. 

30-9 
130 
10-3 


47 


617 


Artisan - 


»-5 


8-2 


'■S 


0-8 


>J0 


Cost per head in Workhouses (no house rent) - 


,0 
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«- 


«„.. 




Ughl. 


™-. 


A over^^goo) - 
B ;£90o— /6oo) - 
C k6oo-;£joo5 - 
D (under £iaa) - 


g-9 

1 1-3 


180 
309 


9-5 

9-0 
ia-4 
13-3 


3-3 
3-2 

4-2 

4-5 


407 
43- » 

5i!-4 
587 


Artisan - 


H-9 


55 '5 


lo-r 


5-5 


86-0 


TABLE VI. 
Showing Expenditure jlffr/ami/y for various other items. 


C^up. 


.^„. 


ti™' 


T«vcJ 
Hol'dBji 


Ch«i,y, 


'"«; 


A fover/900) 

D (under ^^300) - 


S. 
ai-4 
I J- 1 

11 
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?f3 


MX 


214-5 

76-0 
243 
107 


6^-0 
43-5 
14-4 


Artisan - 


1-5 








3-S 


Showing jJ^-cwf/o^ 


TABLE Vn. 

-E of total Expenditure for above. 


g™p. 


N-u™.« 


Educa- 


Holdiys 


C.^,Ht, 


=■ 


A over £cf!xi) 

I |« : 

D (under i£30o) - 


14 
17 


4-j 
9-5 
4-0 


5-a 

5-5 

r-5 


15-0 
10-3 
5-9 
4-5 




Artisan - 


1-8 








4-0 
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TABLE Vin. 
Showing Average Annual Cosi per head of:- 






HOUK. 


Food. 


Clothias 


Fin and 


TOUL 


Middle Class (average 

of 4* families) 






£. 
'3 9 


47 


f. 

53" 


ArtisanClass( average 
of 20 families) 


aa 


8-2 


'■5 


0-8 


127 



Shoviaf^ percentage Expenditure for various objects- 
average of lorty-two families. 





p^, ^^nL 





-^^^ 






For Furniture, &c. ■ 


rs 


„ Charily - 




„ Rates and Taxes- 


„ Rent 




„ Coals and Light- 


3-6 


., Clothing ■ 




,, Doctors, &c. 




„ Wages - 


8-2 


„ Horses, &c. 


•■4 




.'i'4 


,, Books and Papers 




„ Travel 




„ Sport, Music, &C. 


1-0 


„ Insurance- 


5-0 


., Sundries - 


6-4 






Total 


lOO'O 



The results of the inquiry are shown in the 
above tables, which will, I hope, to a large extent 
explain themselves. For the sake of easier com- 
parison, 1 have divided the families sending 
returns into groups, according to their total 
expenditure. These are shown in Table 1., where 
it will be noted that no less than eleven out of the 
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forty-two families giving returns show a total 
expenditure of between ^200 and ^300 a year — a 
proof that I have struck the series of strata known 
as " middle-class " somewhat low. There is, how- 
ever, a group of five families whose total expendi- 
ture is a httle over _^i,ooo a year ; one of just over 
_^3,ooo, and one of £^2,-]oq. 

I may here mention that several of my corres- 
pondents wrote to ask me what I meant by 
" middle-class " ; to which I replied that I meant 
any family between the aristocracy and those who 
live on weekly wages. The lower limit is, in fact, 
nearly the same as that indicated by the presence 
or absence of servants. 

In Table II. I show the average numbers of 
adults, minors, and indoor servants in each group ; 
and 1 add. for the sake of comparison in this and 
other tables, the average of the twenty working- 
class families (out of Mr. Burnett's 34) who had 
the largest annual income. I thought it better not 
to include the poorer ones, as their returns were 
in some respects imperfect, and might have 
brought down the averages too low. The chief 
point to note in Table II. is the small number of 
children and other minors in Group D, (o'8) this 
being clearly one chief cause of the small expendi- 
ture of this group. 

In Table III. wc begin to come to the point. 
We have here the sums expended on the primary 
needs of shelter, food, clothing, warmth and light. 
It will be noted that there is (as would be 
expected) a progressive and rapid decrease under 
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all the headings as we pass from each group to 
the next, and still more as we pass from the 
middle-class to the artisans. In the latter case it 
will be seen that the drop is least in the case of 
food, and greatest in that of clothing — which again 
is what one would naturally anticipate, Most 
people who have to economize will go shabby 
before they will stint themselves of food.* 

Several difficulties were encountered in regard 
to Table IV. In the first place the expenditure 
" per head " for a family means httle unless wc 
know something as to whose the " heads " are, — 
whether they are the "heads" of grown persons 
or babies. To save trouble and the fear of 
identification I did not ask for the ages of the 
different members of each family, — hence ] could 
not, as Mr. Charles Booth did with some returns 
he got of the expenditure of thirty families in the 
East of London, reduce them to so much " per 
full adult." 1 had indeed thought of framing an 
estimate as to what fraction of a full adult the 
average "minor" might be reckoned, in respect 
of his consuming power for food and clothes, but 
gave it up from the want of any basis to go upon. 
The only way seemed to be to give the averages 
" per head," and to use the table in conjunction 
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with Table II. so as to keep in mind the character 
of the average family in each group.' 

Another difficulty was that of servants. The 
expense for food includes of course the food of 
the indoor servants, while that for clothing does 
not. 1 have therefore divided the family expense 
for " food " by the number of persons in the house 
including servants ; but have omitted the latter in 
the other items and also in the totals. The totals 
given, therefore, are not in this table equal to the 
sum of expenditure for the different items. A 
striking feature in the returns from which the 
tables are compiled is the difference in the amount 
spent for clothing. This varies from 4'i, s^s, 5'8, 
and 6 poimds per head, up to 22, 24, 27, and even 
60 pounds per head. The last figure, which is 
more than double the next highest, and four and 
a half times the average of the whole forty-two 
famihes, is the one in which it is stated that all 
draperies are included under " clothing," but even 
so it is a powerful sum to spend. The £2,-] per 
head for clothes is spent by the family of two, 
with a young baby, already alluded to as spending 
£$0 a year per head on food 1 

The most striking feature in Table IV, is the 
extraordinary drop in the expenditure per head 
for all the items when we come to the artisan 
I cannot divide the average of 59 individuals 
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in this group accurately into adults and minors, 
but it may be taken that the number of minors 
would be over three— that is greater than in any 
of the middle-class groups. But even so it is 
striking to find that the cost per head in this 
group for rent, fire, and light is less than J, for 
food scarcely more than ^, and for clothing 
less than ^, of what it is in the most economical 
group of the middle-class. Surely this may give 
us cause for thought as to how much of our 
expenditure even for these common things is 
necessary, and how much luxury. 

From Table V. we see how the proportion of 
the total expenditure that goes for these funda- 
mental needs increases as incomes decrease, 
rising from forty to nearly sixty per cent, in the 
middle-class strata, and to no less than eighty-six 
per cent, when we come to the artisans. These, 
of course, have very little left for any less pressing 
wants. 

In Table VI. the most interesting items would 
seem to be education and charity. The basis is 
of course far too narrow for any useful generalisa- 
tions, — the figures being strongly affected by the 
particular circumstances or habits of two or three 
families whom one has chanced to strike. The 
cost of education, for instance, is larger in group 
B than in A, chiefly because there happen to be 
in B a relatively large number of children at 
boarding schools. The contrast shown by the 
particular budgets in the habits of different 
families is very striking. One family, spending 
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;^25o a year for house-rent, with a total expendi- 
ture (so far as stated, though this is probably 
much below the real amount) of ^1,300 a year, 
only spends _f 10 on the education of two children, 
these being sent to a Higher-grade Board School. 
Another, with a total of just over ^1,000, spends 
;f275 on the education of foui' children. The 
item Charity shows how large a sum, among the 
sort of people whom my returns have reached, 
is spent in generous ways, especiallyTiy the richer 
ones. The sum of ;£2i4-5. the average of group 
A, is swelled by such sums as £^oo for " charity " 
out of a total of ^2,077, and ^370 out of ^2,767. 
It would of course be wholly erroneous to imagine 
that these results in any way represent the 
average generosity of people with similar incomes 
throughout society. 

Table VII. calls for no special remark. It is 
curious, but may be only a coincidence, that the 
proportion spent on travel and hohdays is so 
nearly the same in all the groups. It is worth 
noting how the relative burden of Thrift appears to 
mount with income until about ^500 a year is 
reached, and then to decline (see figures under 
" Insurance "). 

Table VIII. is only a repetition of IV. in a 
condensed form— the averages of the whole forty- 
two families being given instead of dividing them 
into groups. 

In Table IX. I give for reference the percentage 
expenditures on all the items asked for, taking the 
average of the forty-two families. 
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If I am asked what there is to learn from these 
figures taken as a whole, I do not know that any 
very definite answer can be given directly bearing 
on the subject of simpler living. That there is 
unnecessary expenditure in some quarters, — 
considerable waste in certain families — even these 
returns, taken in the main from a rather select 
class of society, give clear indications. This, 
however, appears quite the exception here ; and 
I think the main thought of value brought out by 
the figures lies, as already suggested, in the 
comparison between middle-class and artisan 
expenditure. If the better class of artisans (to 
whom alone these figures refer) can hve lives (as 
we often think) of comfort and happiness on so 
small an expenditure, why cannot we do with 
less ? Or, on the other hand, if wt feel pinched 
to make ends meet, perhaps we shall be a little 
less ready to speak of the great comfort and even 
extravagance of the working man, when we find 
his expenditure is only a fraction of our own. 



III. 



Further Arguments for Greater 
Simplicity. 



This comparison between middle-class and 
artisan expenditure, and the wide chasm it reveals 
between them, may suggest to our minds what 
appears to l>e one of the worst features of 
luxurious expenditure, viz., that it tends to deepen 
the separation between classes, and to cut off 
the rich and poor from practical knowledge of 
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and sympathy with each other's lives. So long as 
we have villas at one end of a town and slums at 
the other we shall not have, we ought not to have, 
social contentment and peace. There will be 
grumbUng and envy on the one side, and on the 
other callous indifference alternating with spas- 
modic fits of demoralising almsgiving. 

I must not here attempt to deal with the highest 
aspect from which this matter can be viewed, — 
that of the spiritual life. Everyone can realise 
perfectly the appropriateness of that powerful 
metaphor which the translators of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible attributed to the old prophet 
Habakkuk, whether or not it represents what he 
really meant to say : — "Woe unto him that ladeth 
himself with thick clay." Religious teachers of 
every age have taught, and we know it is true, 
that the cultivation of the highest we have in us 
demands a certain aloofness from and independence 
of the lower forms of gratification. We know 
what it is to be weighed down by "thick clay." 
We have seen in so many cases, even if we do not 
realise it in ourselves, how noble natures have 
been stunted, and hves that were meant to be 
useful have been largely thrown away, because the 
sensuous gratifications made possible by increasing 
wealth have choked the higher life. Like an 
over-manured tree the goodness has run to leaves, 
and flowers and fruit are wanting. 

But, leaving this side of tlie question to the 
ninisters' gallery, — where, may 1 say without 
offence, it might be dealt with more pointedly and 
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more faithfully tlian it often is, — I would point out 
how all the real deep happiness of life — all that 
we look back on with satisfaction as that which 
in our past has been most worth the living — 
has been that which in money has cost little. 
Love, companionship, comradeship, the delight 
of discovery, the inspiration of a new ideal, the 
triumph of carrying through successfully a long- 
planned scheme, — these arc pleasures that, as we 
all know, cannot be bought for money. And if 
we have had to pay for some of those other 
delights that go to make up a happy life, — 
those happy days by sea-shore or stream-side or 
mountain-top, on which memory loves to dwell, — 
the delight has not been in proportion to the coat 
but rather the reverse. What traveller with piles 
of luggage to go astray, and leave him without a 
black coat for his table d'hCte. ever enjoyed himself 
so much as the youthful tourist who carries all he 
Deeds upon his back f What fashionable angler 
who starts at ten and is driven in his high dog-cart 
to his salmon-water, which he rents for ^loo a 
year, and who handles his ten-guinea rod and two- 
guinea line, while his gilhe at a pound a day 
carries his bag and lands (or does not land) his 
tish— ever enjoyed a day's fishing like the hard- 
worked pedagogue who tramps his six miles in 
the cool morning air to the free trout-stream, his 
appliances of the cheapest, his basket stocked with 
homely fare ? From some personal knowledge of 
the subject, I venture to lay down the axiom that 
the pleasure of tishing varies in the inverse ratio 
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to the cost per fish. There is surely some perverse 
mental obstinacy, some strain of semi- insanity, 
which leads so many of us to cling to the delusion 
that we can buy happiness with gold and silver. 

The Nemesis comes surely and swiftly. We 
lose our taste for simple pleasures, — and then we 
are seized by the soured melancholy of the cynic. 
We write pitiful letters to the Daily Telegraph, 
asking whether life is worth living. Life has 
become a perpetual boredom, and a weight hangs 
over our spirit which no e.\penditure can lift. 
What a deep pathos breathes in a letter of a 
working coachbuiider to Edward Carpenter, about 
the poor rich " people who roll about in their fine 
equipages, scarcely knowing what to do with 
themselves, or what ails them, and some of whom 
occasionally run to such places as ours, to have 
their carriage linings or cushions altered, or to 
know if they can be altered, as they don' t feel quite 
comfortable. I often think ' God help them,' for 
no one else can."^ 

If oiily we could get so far as to make thorough 
health of t)ody and mind and spirit our conscious 
and definite ^m, — and yet not be perpetually 
thinking about ouf owti personal health, — wltat a 
profound and far-reaching difference it would 
make in our lives. We should then no longer be 
bound hand and foot by the shackles of a false 
conventionality,— obliged to have things so and 
so, not because they are healthy, but because 
everybody else does. We should be free to make 

1 SKflaHiPi Idiol, p. Bl. 
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our own path, and have {for a time at least) all 
the excitement of pioneers. A simpler diet would, 
as Dr. Keith has shown in his Plea for a Simpler 
Life, abundantly justify itself in lives more free 
from " that last infirmity," dyspepsia, and from 
ill-temper at the mistakes of the cook. How 
much of the Jingoism that leads to the unnecessary 
increase of our navy, the rowdyism that makes a 
hero of Dr. Jameson, and threatens the peace of 
the world, is due to the over-eating of the average 
Briton ? 

Simpler and more healthy clothing, too, might 
easily be devised for both sexes, and would be, 
directly they had a mind to it, A truly rational 
costume — 1 hasten to add that I use the word in 
no s|>ecialised sense — would save labour and 
worry, and promote cleanliness, warmth, and 
freedom of movement. 1 must not go into detail, 
but Usten for a moment to Edward Carpenter : — 

I find that a. good woollen coat, such as is ordinarily 
worn, feels wanner when iinlincd than it does when a 
layer of silk or cotton is interposed between the woollen 
surface and the body. It is also lighter; thus in both 
ways the simplification is a gain. Another advantage 
is that it washes easier and better, and is at all times 
cleaner. No one who has had the curiosity once to 
unpick the lining of a tailor-made coat that has been in 
wear a little time. will. I think, ever wish to have coals 
made on the same principle again. . . . The truth 
is that one might almost as well be in one's coffin as in 
the stiff layers of buckram-like clothing commonly worn 
Dow-a-days. No genial influence from air or sky can 
pierce this dead hide, no effluence from within escape. 
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. . . No wonder the Arabian has the advantage over 
us. Who could be inspired under all this weight of 
tailotdorn ? ' 

Next, as regards house-room and furniture. 
While I cannot agree with Edward Carpenter's 
notion of the beautiful, — that it is simply the 
useful, Ad that everything in t'/s place is beautiful, 
— while in my view every really tasteful house is a 
blessing and an education to all who enter it, — 
there is probably no field where many of us have 
more to learn than in this of how to combine 
simplicity with beauty in our surroundings. Many 
people find it very easy to combine expensiveness 
with ugliness ; not a few, in the effort to escape 
the latter, pile on incongruous ornament till the 
result is to a sensitive taste as harrowing as the 
music of a German band. With all its plainness 
and primness, the old Quaker drawing-room was 
more really beautiful than many of its modern 
substitutes. Happily a rapid improvement in 
taste is at work, and it is quile possible, with a 
litUe care and inquiry, to furnish and decorate in 
a style that is both less expensive, and far more 
restful and mentally elevating, than that which has 
too much distinguished middle-class circles. 

It would be sad to think how many lives have 
had their happiness wrecked by a false ideal of 
luxury in these matters. Young people have been 
unwilUng to marry, and undertake the cares of 
housekeeping, until they possessed an income 
that would enable them to keep up a certain style. 

I Xngltni^t Mtat, p. in and iii. 
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^H However desirable it may be in some section^ 

^H society to "raise the standard of comfort," this ia 

^H not the manner nor the quarter in which to go to 

^H work. Too often the bloom of life has faded 

^H before the desired union comes about— if it ever 

^H does come ; — characters and habits have become 

^H set ; and the chance is gone of that intertwining of 

^H two natures which comes from lighting life's early 

^^k battles together. Or perhaps a young man, from 

^^k a wholly mistaken though chivalrous idea of what 

^B the girl he loves expects to have, puts off the 

^^k expression of his affection till too late, till the girl, 

^^k who has begun to despair of him, accepts tlie 

^^k second best, and those who were meant for each 

^1 other never experience the happiness that might 

^P have been theirs. Such things have been, yes, 

and far worse than this, as the result of letting 
"social expectations" and the demand for luxuiy 
take the place of simple love, 

IV. Hints for Simplifying Life. 
Perhaps this may be the most convenient place 
at which to suggest a few hints as to hovi life 
may be started in a simple and inexpensive 
manner, without sacrificing anything of real refine- 
ment. Not long ago I was visiting a married 
couple without children who live on the highest 
floor of a London house, in a flat of five rooms, 
for which they pay ^^50 a year, rates included. 
Two of these are bedrooms, two sitting-rooms, and 
one is the kitchen. They keep no senant, and 
hve comfortably on ^^230 a year. The furniture 
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of their rooms, including piano, gas-stoves, and 
household linen, as well as the expense of moving 
in, cost ^135. All their warming and cooking is 
done by gas, which makes the cost for fire and 
light considerably above the average ; but against 
this must be set an enonnous saving of labour in 
carrying coal, in removing ashes, and in sweeping 
and dusting. Another great saving is effected by 
the absence of carpets. Their floors are covered 
with linoleum, but its bare cold appearance is 
avoided by the use of a few mats similar to large 
hearthrugs. These can be taken up and shaken 
at any time, and the floors (if desired) washed 
every week or two. There is thus little or 
nothing to hold dust or disease- germs, and but 
little dusting is required. What an irascible 
husband once described as "the hell of house- 
cleaning " is reduced to very small dimensions. 
They have chairs of various patterns — all comfort- 
able, elegant, and well-made. One I particularly 
noticed was a hardwood chair of American pattern, 
costing, I was told, about 4s. 6d. The kitchen 
appliances I did not obser\'e in detail, but the 
brightness and cleanness which gas makes 
possible was very prominent. In a recess of the 
kitchen stood the bath — to me a novel plan for 
making the most of the room available. 

These friends of mine are quite ordinary homely 
people — not in the least social revolutionaries — 
simply desiring (and succeeding in their endeavour) 
to make the most of a hmited income. And who 
shall say that they are not far happier and more 
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free from care than Diany whose wants are 
greater ? 

H we would cultivate simplicity, our aim 
must be not to waste the labour of others. Any 
labour directed to useless or merely frivolous ends 
is waste, and this form of waste is just as repre- 
hensible as throwing away good food. Labour is 
the source of wealth, and to waste one is to waste 
the other. The problem of saving needless tabom- 
is being forced on many of us now by the 
increasing difficulty of getting servants. That 
difficulty will certainly grow ; and we may as well 
begin at once to find ways of solving it. One 
way certainly is to use no carpets, except such 
mats as 1 have spoken of, which are easily taken 
up and shaken. 1( desired the floor may be 
stained — the best wearing stain I know of consists 
of burnt umber mixed with boiled hnseed oil 
rubbed in with a woollen cloth, and when dry 
polished with turpentine and bees-wax. This can 
be repolished every few weeks, and never wears 
shabby. Floors, however, where the boards fit 
badly are often draughty if uncovered ; and an 
excellent covering may be found in "Cork caipet" 
at 3s. 3d. a yard — a material which will outwear 
two Brussels carpets at the price, and have all the 
advantages of linoleum with much greater warmth 
and comfort. 

1 mention these hints as they occur to me, but 
! have not in any way made a study of these prac- 
tical points. Some valuable suggestions may t>e 
found in a book entitled From Kitchen to 
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Garret by Mrs. J. E. Panton, — declared to be " a 
most useful book for the ignorant but wishful 
householder." 

After all, however, it is comparatively little that 
the isolated individual or family can do to realise 
as fully as it might be realised the ideal of a simple 
and healthy life. We are largely in the hands of 
the architects and builders, and have (most of us) 
to take such houses as we can get. Very great 
simplification would be possible were we willing 
to adopt a. more associated hfe, — as, in fact, is 
necessary to some extent in large tenement houses 
and flats. The servant question, if nothing else 
docs, will force this upon our notice increasingly, 
and when the demand for associated homes arises, 
it will of course be met. Such associated homes 
would be heated from a central furnace, and Ht 
throughout with electric light, — the cooking being 
done by gas in kitchens common to the group, — 
and use being made of many mechanical appli- 
ances to save the purely routine labour of washing 
dishes, etc., now done by hand. To many of us, 
probably, this does not appear a very cheerful 
prospect ; but we may question how much of the 
dulness and depression, which makes us cling so 
closely to the one brightness of our own firesides, 
may be removed when once the great smoke 
nuisance with all its noxious fogs is by the action 
of society done away, and with it disappears that 
lowering of the whole tone of life which follows 
the loss of sunshine and pure air. We may also 
consider how much of the demand for splendour 
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within our homes is connected with the meanness 
and squalor we find outside ; how far, if our eyes 
could be daily feasted, as we walk the streets, witli 
sights of public magnificence of architecture and 
decoration, " all bright and glittering in the smoke- 
less air," we should be more content with plainness 
and simphcity within. 

These are things, however, that are beyond the 
scope of the individual ; they are not beyond tlic 
power of public spirit to achieve for the next 
generation. It may not be so soon as that ; but 
surely we may share the noble optimism of the 
aged poet Whittier, — himself the child of fresh 
air and open sunshine, — when he wrote : — 

" The airs of heaven blow o'ec me, 
A glory shines before me 
Of what mankind shall be, 
Pure, generous, brave and tree. 
The love of man and neighbour, 
An equal-handed labour, 
The richer Hfe, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with duty. 
1 feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And, take, by faith, while living 
My freehold of thanksgiving'." 
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THE TEACHING OF CHRIST 
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THE TEACHING OF CHRIST ON WEALTH. 

, No pait of the teaching of our Lord, as it is 
recorded for us in the Synoptic Gospels, is placed 
by Him in a position of greater prominence than 
that which deals with Wealth. And y et, st range to 
say, there is no part which Christians, of modern 
times at least, have more systematically ignored. 
We go " for our economics to Mill or Marshall ; it 
seldom occurs to us to consult the Founder of the I 
religi on we profess. " Christian economics," save 
for the efforts made of late by the Christian Social 
Union, is an almost abandoned field of study. 

The neglect of the teaching of Jesus arises in 
part from the fact that the Christian Church, 
speaking broadly, has been more concerned with 
dogma than with hfe : with the mystery of the 
Godhead than with the principles on which we 
ought to regulate our conduct. Another cause of 
neglect in the special field we are now to consider 
is the fact that some of our Lord's teaching 
on wealth is undoubtedly very difficult to under- 
stand. Part of it appears to run directly counter 
to all the maxims of our lives, — in fact to set 
common-sense at defiance. We are bom into a 
society in which almost everyone is seeking 
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wealth, — many with feverish anxiety, — in which 
on aU hands it is recognised as a prime necessity, 
without which the higher fruits of hfe can hardly 
come into being. Chrisl, on the other hand, in 
some of His sayings appears simply to denounce 
it as an evil. We are taught, by ihe experience of 
life, thai we must be very careful whom we give 
to, lest by our giving we should do more harm 
than good. Christ tells us baldly, " Give to every- 
one that asketh of thee" (Luke vi, 30). 

The contrast is so startling between the teachings 
of hfe and what appear to be some of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, that many of us habitually let the 
latter pass unheeded. They never trouble us, 
because we never stop to think what they mean, 
or whether they have any meaning that concerns 
us. The last thing we should dream of doing 
would be to " sell all that we have and give to the 
poor " ; and so we are content to understand tlie 
passage " in a kind of Pickwickian sense," and 
pass on. 

If Jesus Christ were for us nothing more than a 
human teacher of a long-past age, we could afford 
thus to ignore teaching which seems to run 
counter to the experience of life, or we could 
place it in a museum with the works of many 
another far-off sage. But just in so far as we 
regard Him as in any sense our Lord and Master, 
and profess ourselves His followers, we cannot and 
dare not do so. The first test of real discipleship 
is following the teacher. No one is entitled to 
call himself a Christian who is unwilling to take 
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some trouble to find out what his Master requires, 
and then to follow at all costs to himself. 

I desire just now very briefly to make three in- 
quiries — inquiries which appear to be of very deep 
importance at the present time. They are these ; — 
I. What did Jesus actually teach about 

Wealth ? 
II. Can that teaching be reconciled with the 
holding of private property ? 
HI. Assuming that private property is to con- 
tinue, what does the teaching of Jesus 
mean far us f 

1. The Actual Teaching of Jesus. 

Let me recall to our minds the chief of those 
passages in the Gospels in which our Lord appears 
to speak of wealth itself, or at least of its jirivate 
possession, as being in itself an evil. 

"Blessed are ye poor," He says, as reported in 
Luke (vi. 20) ; and though this appears softened in 
Matthew as " Blessed arc the poor in spirit" there 
can I think be no doubt that it represents one 
form at least of the actual teaching of Jesus, 
because it is followed up by the antithesis, " Woe 
unto you that are rich" (vi. 24). His own 
immediate disciples were, at least for a certain 
period, forbidden to possess the means of living ; 
hke the mendicant friars of a later age ihey were 
to throw themselves on the charity of those to 
whom they preached. "Get you no gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses ; no wallet for 
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your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, nor 
staff; for the labourer is worthy of his food" 
(Matt. X, 9, lo). And what He commanded them 
our Lord obviously practised Himself, He held 
no property. " Foxes have holes," he said, " and 
the birds of the heaven have nests ; but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay his head " (Matt, 
viii, 20). Throughout His public ministry it 
appears that His little band held a common purse, 
wliich was entrusted to the business man of the 
party, Judas. 

Again the rich man in the parable (Luke xvi. 
19-31) is represented as tormented in Hades, not 
for his unfeehng conduct to Lazarus, but simply 
because " thou in thy lifetime rcceivedst thy good 
things, and Lazarus in hke manner evil things ; 
but now here he is comforted and tliou art in 
anguish." Once more He says : — " How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom 
of God" (Mark x. 23). 

Further, all clinging to property is absolutely 
forbidden. It is not only that the rich young man 
(Mark x.) is ordered to sell all that he has, as a 
test of his discipleship ; the disciples generally are 
forbidden to chng to anything they have. " And 
if any man would go to law with thee, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. . . , 
Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away " 
(Matt. v. 40, 4,3). It is unreasonable to explain 
this away, while we insist on taking literally 
" Resist not e^il." In Luke the whole of this 
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teaching is summarised in the baldest and even 
(we may say) the most repellent form, — " So thtre- 
fore whosoever he be of \ou that renouncetk not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my diicipie " (Luke 
xiv. 33}. 

If, now, we seek to test this teaching by asking 
what the disciples themselves made of it, we cannot 
be in doubt as to wh^t their understanding was. 
We know well that, when their Master had left 
them in the body, but returned to them in the 
spirit, they did literally renounce all that they 
had. They established a communistic brother- 
hood. Twice over we are told, in Acts, that they 
"had all things common" ; that "they sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all, 
according as any man had need " (Acts ii. 44, 45 ; 
iv. 32-35)- No command to do so, as far as we 
know, was given ; it seems to have been felt as 
the natural and inevitable thing to do. 

The apostle James, again, who had thoroughly 
mastered the ethical, if not the more spiritual side 
of the teaching of Jesus, recalls his Master's praise 
of the poor and denunciation of the rich. 
" Hearken, my beloved brethren : did not God 
choose them that are poor as to the world to be 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he 
promised to them that love him ? . , . Do 
not the rich oppress you, and . , . blaspheme 
the honourable name by the which ye are called ?" 
(James ii. 5-7). And again, in language like that 
of one of the old prophets, he hurls his reproaches 
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on the rich. "Go to now, ye rich, weep and 
howl for your miseries that are coming upon you. 
Your riches are corrupted, your garments are 
moth-eaten, ... Ye have laid up your 
treasure in the last days. Behold, the hire of the 
labourers who mowed your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth out ; and the cries of 
tbem that reaped have entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaolh" (James v. i-6). The rich as 
such appear to be denounced, and the poor as 
such exalted by contrast. 

The Teaching of Experience. 
But what arc we to think of teaching and 
practice which appear to make the private holding 
of property a wrong thing in itself ? It is when 
we examine it in the light of experience, com- 
paring it with the facts of human life, that its 
difficulties become apparent. Entrancing as is 
the ideal of a communistic brotlierhood, every 
student of historj- must sadly confess that it seems 
as yet 

" a thing too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food." 

Even in that early Church it did not, we can 
see, work smoothly. Hypocrites appeared, like 
Ananias and Sapphira ; quarrels arose, as between 
the Aramaic Christians and the Hellenists, — the 
latter alleging that "their widows were neglected 
in the daily ministration" ; there is reason for 
Iwlievinp that the communistic system was one 
chief cause of the poverty of these Jud^ean 
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Christians, which Paul in later years took such 
pains to relieve. And the history of ahnost every 
communistic brotherliood, from that time to this, — 
most of all the historj- of the Friars, — is enough to 
prove beyond all question that the system will 
only work when the members generally are 
unselfish, — where indeed they are mastered by an 
intense and overwhelming passion of love. This 
is a condition the permanence of which, un- 
fortunately, can never be guaranteed. After the 
first rush of a new emotion, it is a sad but too 
constant fact that there comes reaction, the " loss 
uf the first love " ; and the outcome of historical 
attempts to put in practice this side of our Lord's 
teaching has too often been to produce evils worse 
even than those which the new societies were 
intended to remove. 

Property, it would seem, is a condition that 
makes for human progress at the present stage, — 
a necessary concession, may we say, to human 
weakness and imperfection. If this is so, it follows 
that even if a successful communistic society were 
established among a select company of persons of 
high moral development, it would do little for the 
general life of humanity, which must for the present 
run on other lines. Those who took part in it 
would be cut off from the main current of human life, 
which can ill afford to lose their inspiring and 
directing force. They would be "taken out" from 
the world, and not merely, as our Lord prayed, 
" kept from the evil" of it. It may be right for 
some — as doubUess it was for Francis of Assisi — 




literally to abandon property ; but in the light o£ 
experience we can only say that it is oot, at this 
stage of human progress, right for all. 

Must we then admit that, since what appear to 
be His teachings will not work in practice, Jesus 
Christ was an unpractical dreamer, and that His 
doctrines are of no value for the actual direction 
of our lives ? Many undoubtedly make this 
inference, even of those who think themselves 
orthodox Christians. How else can we explain 
the fact that War has been upheld, not merely as 
a sad necessity, but even as a glorious institution, 
by bishops and by deans — and even by dissenting 
ministers ? For us, however, who believe that, 
if we are to accept Him at all as a Divine Revealer, 
His teaching must cover the whole of life, the 
question is urgent whether it will or will not work 
in practice. And so we are brought to the second 
heading of our inquiry : — 

Can the teaching of Jesus he reconciled with the 
holding nf private property f 

II. Jesus and Private Property. 
To answer this question we must look at the 
teaching a little more deeply and broadly, and 
seek, if possible, for some underlying principle, 
as a clue by which to interpret it. We know 
that there were deep elements in our Lord's 
teaching which even the Apostles did not fully 
grasp till long after He had left them — elements 
which perhaps some of them did not fully grasp 
at all Just before His ascension they are re- 
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ported to have asked Him whether He was then 
going "to restore the Kingdom to Israel." The 
full significance of His death and resurrection 
was only gradually revealed to them. It is quite 
conceivable that their communistic society may 
have been the result of an apprehension of the 
letter of His teaching rather than of its spirit. It 
is significant, in this connection, that the writer of 
the fourth Gospel, who is generally admitted now 
to have been an actual disciple of our Lord, and 
to have come nearer than others to the inner 
spirit of His teaching, does not record any of these 
difficult sayings about wealth and property. He 
has much to say about the spirit of the world, but 
nothing at all about riches. It is significant also 
that even in the Synoptics our Lord supplies, from 
time to time, hints at a deeper meaning in His 
words than that which lay upon the surface. 
" Blessed are the poor in spirit" we have in 
Matthew ; and in Mark the harsh sentence "How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
Kingdom of God " is modified immediately into 
the milder form, " How hard is it for them that 
trust in riches' to enter into the Kingdom of 
God " (Mark x. 23-24). 

Is there not a broad and luminous principle 
suggested in this explanation, whether or not it 
records the actual words of Christ, which we shall 
find to be a key to many difficulties in understand- 
ing our Lord's teaching ? It is not in things, hut 
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u's attitude in regard to things, that right a 
wrong consist. Our Lord's teaching is quite 
opposed to that of tliose eastern ascetics, who 
teach that sin resides in matter, and that the only 
way to escape sin is to live the life of pure spirit, 
renouncing the body as hopelessly evil and corrupt. 
With Jesus, sin resides in the will, not in the body 
or in matter. He cared for the bodies of His 
friends as well as for their souls. When He raised 
a little girl to life, His tirst thought was that some- 
thing should be given her to eat (Mark v. 43). 
" Give us," was the prayer He taught His disciples, 
"bread for the coming day"; and though, when 
the tempter urged him to " command these stones 
that they become bread," He refused thus to use 
His new-found power, we must find the ground 
of His refusal, not in the idea that there was any- 
thing degrading in outward bread, but ratiier in 
tlie fact that if He so used His power He would 
be employing it for selfish ends. " Man shall not 
hve tiy bread alone," He answers, " but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God" 
(Matt. iv. 4). 

In accordance with His whole method, then, we 
shall judge that it is not wealth or property in 
itself, but the use we make of wealth or property, 
the spirit in which it finds us, which is really the 
subject of our Lord's praise or blame.' And this 
is twrne out by a number of passages that are 
familiar to us all. When a man came to Him and 
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asked Him to order his brother to divide the inherit- 
ance with him, Jesus replied, indignantly, " Man, 
who made me a judge or divider over you?" 
And, turning to the rest, He said, " Take heed, and 
keep yourselves from all covetousness : for a man's 
life consistelh not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth " (Luke xii. 13-15). He 
refused to interfere, not because the state of things 
\vas just, but because each party was actuated by 
the evil spirit of covetousness, — the desire to get, 
the desire to keep, /or himself} Nothing could 
show more clearly that it was not property but 
covetousness that He really objected to,— the 
spirit that cHngs to property and makes it a chief 
aim of life. Had our Lord been, as some allege, 
a communist, He would surely have repUed 
that the inheritance belonged neither to the man 
nor to his brother, but to all. 

And this is the real point of the parable that 
follows, of the rich man who decided to " pull 
down his barns and build greater, and there 
bestow all his corn and goods " {Luke xii. 16-21). 
His folly consists in making these the chief object 
of his thought and effort, to the neglect of the real 
aim of life. He was so busy about the means of 
living that he never began in any true sense to live 
at all. " So is he that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich toward God." 

Of the same nature is that important section of 
the Sermon on the Mount (beginning " Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon the earth "), which 

I ThU point Is moie lUttJieM wilb in the nut Tmy. 
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in Luke immediately follows this parable (Ldke 
xii. 22-34) ^^^ '" Matthew is found in the long 
discourse of chapters v-vii {vi. 19-34). With 
every variety of illustration our Lord drives home 
the thought that no cne can be a true follower of 
His who makes wealth or property his chief aim 
in life, or lets it take any place but one wholly 
subordinate to the service of God. If the treasure 
is on earth, there will the heart be also. If the 
eye is evil, — if it is divided between God and 
maninion, looking now at one and now at the 
other, — then the whole body is full of darkness. 
Only as the eye is directed singly and unreservedly 
to God can His light shine into it. Anxiety about 
outward things is only worthy of Gentiles, — of 
those who have not the trust in a heavenly Father 
which is a distinctive mark of the children of the 
Kingdom. The attitude of the true disciple will 
always be to " seek JirsI God's Kingdom and His 
righteousness," in trust that the outward neces- 
saries will then be added. Of the same nature is 
the passage (John vi. 27) where, when the multi- 
tude followed Jesus after His feeding of the live 
thousand, He rebuked them for seeking Him for 
the sake of the loaves, and added, " Work not for 
the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto etcrn.il life." 

All these passages seem to show clearly that 
what our Lord rebuked as fatal to His Kingdom 
was not money but the iove of money, — not 
prftperty but the spirit that clings to property and 
will not give it up. And knowing, as we do, His 
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practice of putting His thoughts before His hearers 
in a very startling and eveu one-sided manner, if 
by any means He might arrest their attention and 
make them think about and remember His 
words, — we may assume that this is really His 
meaning in passages where He seems to denounce 
property as being wrong in itself. 

If we further examine His teaching, we shall 
find that there are parts of it which take for 
granted the existence of property. The parable of 
the Talents, and the closely-alhed parable of the 
Pounds, assume a society in which wealth can be 
entrusted to individuals, to deal with it as carefully 
as if it were their own. It would, of course, be 
absurd to argue that because our Lord uses a 
familiar social institution as the basis of a parable 
therefore He approves that institution ; we cannot 
assume that interest is lawful simply because the 
Lord in the parable expected it. But what the 
parable seems mainly designed to teach is this : 
that certain powers and opportunities have been 
given to us as individuah, and that we are each one 
responsible to the Giver for the faithful use of 
those powers and opportunities. Only by this 
faithful use will any of our powers increase ; if 
they are indolently neglected, like the talent 
hidden in the earth, they inevitably weaken and 
die away. " To him that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance ; but from him that halh 
not, even that which he hath shall be taken away " 
(Matt. XXV. 29 ; Luke six. 26). 

Now, among these powers and opportunities it 
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seems almost certain that our Lord intended to 
include the use of wealth. Otherwise we should 
lose that very important lesson, which every 
thoughtful reader, surely, must have felt convinced 
was intended to be conveyed, — that wealth itself 
is to be regarded as a trust, and not as an absolute 
possession. This is an almost uecessary com- 
plement to our Lord'sother teaching that we must 
not regard wealth as our chief aim ; it shows how 
we must regard it ; and this aspect of the matter 
will claim our further attention later on, We may 
take it, then, that the parable teaches the use of 
wealth by individttah, as (in a limited sense) their 
own. 

The parable of the Talents is further interesting, 
as it is perhaps the only recorded teaching of the 
duty of industry, by which all wealth is created, — 
the duty of making the most of this rich world in 
which we are placed, and utilising its forces for 
the good of man. It is a passage we should 
always bear in mind when we are inclined to 
press too literally the other passages that appear 
to extol poverty. It is a standing rebuke to lazi- 
ness. 

We may therefore find in this parable an answer 
to a deep-lj-ing difficulty which many thoughtful 
people feel in regard to the teaching of Jesus, — 
that the self-renouncing life He commands to His 
followers is inconsistent with that push and energy 
wiihout which we should never subdue the world 
to our uses, and is therefore fatal to human pro- 
gress. If everyone realty followed the teaching 
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of Christ, it is thought, men would be tame, spirit- 
less creatures, with few wants and none of that 
discontent which drives them to lives of toil and 
invention. The parable of the Talents shows that 
He does not intend His followers to be tame and 
spiritless ; that He does intend us to make the 
most of our oppprtunities ; but that a higher 
motive than mere self-interest may be and ought 
to be the force that drives us to do so. 

Another parable, that of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard (Matt. xx. 1-16), which deals with the 
reward of labour, has already claimed our atten- , 
tion,' and it is needless now to dwell upon it except 
to note that it shows us how to place, side by side 
with Christ's teaching on the true use and place 
of Wealth, His thoughts on the true place of Man- 
hood, — on the worth of man as man, — on the equal 
consideration with which the common Father 
regards all His children. 

III. Application to Modern Life. 
And now we come to our third point, — the 
present-day application of our Lord's teaching 
in regard to Wealth. Assuming that the system 
of private property amidst which we find ourselves 
is not in itseif contrary to His will, what does His 
leaching mean for us t 

" Renounceth not all that he hath." 

What, in the first place, are we to make of that 

stern condition which in the Gospel of Luke 
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almost seems to bar the eatrance to the Kingdom 
against anyone who owns property, — " Whosoever 
he be of you that renoanceth not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple " f Does this hold for us, 
and how are we lo understand it ? Undoubtedly 
it does hold, and undoubtedly it expresses what is 
in deepest truth the one thing needful for entering 
fully into the Kingdom of God. It is the condi- 
tion of absolute Self -surrender. Without this, 
hard as it may seem, our discipleship will be little 
else than a failure. 

Now, it is easy lo talk of self-surrender, — much 
easier than to carry it out. ft is a high and 
sacred theme, a subject that should search the 
deepest recesses of the heart, and one that does 
not rightly lend itself to glib phrases. I speak of 
it with diflidence. But the conviction is strong 
within me that we cannot study the teaching of 
our Lord on Wealth without coming face to face 
with this demand for thorough -going self-renunci- 
ation I and that it is only as we face it that we can 
become Christians indeed. It H because we are 
so often unwilling to face it that much of our 
Christianity is a dwarfed and sickly growth. 

To face the demand for self- surrender, to 
" renounce all that we have," means that we give 
up, once and for all, the attempt to strike a bar- 
gain between God and self. We think if we give 
up one indulgence, or many, we may reasonably 
keep the rest. I will take this Sunday class, 
perhaps we say, if I may keep my summer holi- 
day. It is uo use. There is no real Christianity 
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that way. That is simply trying to serve God and 
mammon. The one condition of full discipleship 
is now as ever to seek Jirst the Kingdom of God, 
and trust all else in His hands. 

The demand for self-surrender carries with it 
the demand for trust in God. Neither is possible 
without the revelation of His love ; but this is just 
what Christianity supplies. If that revelation is 
rightly seized it takes away all thoughts of God as 
a hard master who will deprive us of all our 
pleasures. He will deprive us of nothing that is 
really good for us. Our summer holiday, if it is 
necessary to brace us for His service, is perfectly 
safe in His hands. 

The mistake we are so apt to make, — of saying 
" YeSp I will follow, if only I may keep this or 
that," was exactly the mistake made by some of 
those whom our Lord severely tested. " Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father " (Matt. 
viii. ai). The reply of Jesus sounds unfeeling : 
" Follow me, and leave the dead to bury their 
own dead." The mistake of the disciple was to 
put the claims of home and kindred Jirst. Had 
the man trusted them fearlessly to Jesus, doubtless 
He would have sent him home at once to pay the 
tribute of respect to his dead father. But mean- 
while the test of self- surrender is made absolute. 

Just so it was with the rich young man. His 
character was almost perfect ; Jesus, beholding 
him, loved him. But he had one weak spot, one 
place in his heart where self-will was active, — and 
Jesus touches him just there. Perfect self-sur- 
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render in his case means willingness to part with 
all his property. Had he been willing to trust 
this with his Master, it is not at all certain that the 
demand to give all away would actually have been 
enforced. But as to that he must let Christ 
decide, not choose for himself. This he would 
not do, and he " went away sorrowful." 

In this sense, then, even,- disciple can only 
enter the full eicperience of the Christian hfe by 
" renouncing all that he hath." He must leave 
himself unreservedly in God's hands, willing 
humbly to do anything, be anything, suffer any- 
thing, that may be called for. He must trust his 
Lord with himself and all that he has, assured 
that He will freely give whatever is really best. 
The MoRALisATiON OF Wealth. 

The result, then, of following the teaching of 
Jesus will be for most of us not the abandonment 
of wealth but its mora ligation. That is to say, in 
all matters concerning the acquirement, posses- 
sion, and use of wealth, the Christian's first 
thought will be not, "What have I a right to?" 
but, "What is right?" Everything must be 
brought under the control of conscience ; sub- 
mitted to the test of the will of God. To a cer- 
tain extent, as already suggested, this is a matter 
of individual perception : there is a field in which 
we have to discover what is right for ourselves, 
and with which no one else has anything to do. 
Christ does not lead us all by identically the same 
road ; there are " diversities of gifts " and there- 
fore of callings. 
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But there is another lield in which general 
principles can be laid down, — principles which 
can be deduced from our Lord's teaching, and 
which the Christian conscience, as it develops, 
recognises more and more cleai^ly. These prin- 
ciples it ought to be the function of the Christian 
Church to discover and announce ; it is for the 
Church also, from time to time, to assist its 
members in the application of these principles to 
the changing circumstances of their lives. 

The Church of the Middle Ages recognised to a 
large extent its duty in this direction. But since 
the corruptions that led to the Reformation, and 
the theological controversies that then absorbed 
men's minds, it has been too much lost sight of. 
More especially, in the great overthrow of old 
customs and methods that has followed the In- 
dustrial Revolution, men have found themselves 
without authoritative guidance, and have too much 
assumed, in regard to making money, that what- 
ever is possible is right. Each man has become 
to a large extent a law to himself ; the practical 
appUcation of Christianity to economic life has 
been very much ignored. 

Of late, however, there has been a re-action ; 
and the extent to which people are beginning to 
hunger for guidance as to the right and wrong of 
matters of wealth and business may be seen from 
the unprecedented sale, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, of the httle American story In His Stefis, — 
or What would Jesus Do f and its companion tales. 
Those books offer some real and helpful guidance ; 
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and illustrate powerfully what should be some 
of the practical results of Uie self- surrender of 

which I have already spoken. 

Wealth a Means, xot an End. 

Among the general principles which we may 
state as following from our Lord's teaching are 
such as these : — 

(i) nat wealth is a means and not an end. Its 
function is to make life possible, — but it is not 
life itself. " Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word of God." "A man's life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things that he 
posse sseth." Far above all considerations of 
wealth is the human life, the human personality, 
the manhood and the womanhood, for the sake of 
which wealth exists. To use John Kuskin's 
phrase, the only real wealth consists in " noble 
and happy human beings." 

How far is this recognised in the life around us 
to-day ? Let our courts of justice answer, where 
crimes against property are still punished with far 
more severity than crimes against the person. 
(At a certain police-court recently the same 
magistrates had two prisoners before them. The 
first had, in a state of drunkenness, almost killed 
a little child by hitting it about the face. He got 
a fortnight's hard labour. The second had stolen 
a shilling's worth of pears. He received six 
weeks.') 

Let Wigan answer, and other towns where, in 
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exploiting the resources of Nature, Nature herself 
has been outraged ; where no greeu thing will 
live ; where the only contrast to miles of squalid 
dwellings is black cinder heaps and pools of slimy 
water ; where the possibilities of manhood have 
been sacrificed to wealth as to an idol. 

Let the overcrowded portions of our great cities 
answer, — where owners of land are allowed to be 
enriched beyond the dreams of avarice by rents 
that entail hopeless demoralisation on the poor. 

Let the maxims of so-called statesmanship 
answer, — as that '' Ti-ade follows the flag " ; 
which, whether true or not, is often used as tacitly 
implying that crimes against native races are of 
light account provided they increase our trade. 

In these and many other directions there is 
ample room for driving home the Christian prin- 
ciple that wealth is a means and not an end. 

Wealth a Trust. 
(3) Another principle, which we have already 
briefly touched on, is that wealth (so far as it is 
righdy acquired) must be regarded as a trust, and 
not as an absolute possession. Wealth is not given 
us that we may " do as we like with our own." If 
it is rightly ours, it is entrusted to us for the 
benefit of humanity. Hence in the use of it the 
Christian must consider first the interests of 
humanity and not those of himself or his family. 
That is to say, he will spend money on himself and 
his family, not because he has a right to do so, 
but that he may give himself and them the best 
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equipment possible for the service of God and 
man. And, with tliis in view, there cannot be, 
on the one hand the extravagant spending, and 
on the other the hugging of property, that we 
far too often see even among professing Christians. 
We cannot be true disciples while we enervate our 
famihes with luxury, or while we sit close to our 
possessions. Liberality there must be, and the 
civic spirit that thinks more of the welfare of the 
whole than of the interest of a class. No true 
Christian wilt grumble at being asked to do his 
part as a citizen. If the problems of our towns 
are to be solved, there must be sacrifice on the 
part of the rich, — sacrifice in the very practical 
shape of rates and taxes. And those who regard 
wealUi as a trust for humanity will be glad to pay 
them. 

Wealth and Oppression of the Weak. 

But this idea of wealth as a trust committed to 
us by God is only true of wealth whose mode of 
acquirement a sensitive conscience can approve. 
Wealth that is gained through oppression we have 
no business to consider ours at all. And so we 
reach a third principle : 

(3) Wealth must be, both in its acquisition and in 
its use, clear {tf oppressiin of our fellow-men. This is 
certainly the outcome of our Saviour's teaching. 
The parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, as 
we have seen, points to the equality of consiiieratMn 
in which all men are held by the great House- 
holder, and therefore in which they ought to be 
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held by us. The Golden Rule teaches us con- 
tinually to endeavour to put ourselves in the place 
of others, and see things from their standpoint as 
well as our own. It was an apostolic precept that 
we are to " render to every man that which is just 
and equal " ; and also that " the husbandman that 
laboureth is to be the fint to partake of the 
fruits." 

Now, I am well aware that it is no easy matter 
to define oppression, or to say exactly where it 
begins. Some would urge that interest on capital 
is itself a form of oppression. That is not my 
view, but 1 must not now undertake to deal with 
these difficult questions. Nor do I propose 
to meet them with a dogmatic answer. It is 
enough for us just now to be assured that the 
follower of Christ must cultivate a sensitive con- 
science on these matters. His relations to his fellows 
in matters of business must be based on higher 
considerations than that of the condition of the 
market. In the payment of wages and salaries, in 
arranging conditions of work, in rendering service 
to an employer, in the investment of money, in the 
purchase of goods, thought must continually be 
given to the just claims of others, and the 
endeavour made to put ourselves in their place. 

The Christian conscience, if it is allowed due 
weight, will lead us to be on the watch against all 
oppression both in the acquirement and in the use 
of property. We cannot accept as the gift of God 
incomes derived even in part from tlje under- 
payment or degradation of our fellows. We shall 
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take some trouble to make ourselves acquainted 
with the conditions of labour that prevail in those 
concerns in which our money is invested, as well 
as to be clear of making gain from the production 
of a hurtful article like alcoholic liquor ; and in 
the spending of money there will be watchfulness 
against making ourselves parties to oppression 
by the purchase of very cheap articles which 
could not be sold at the price except for under- 
payment of the workers— as well as, on the other 
hand, against extravagance and luxury. John 
Woohnan had a vision of the close connection that 
prevails between the extravagance of the rich and 
the poverty of the poor. He saw that the expendi- 
ture of money on useless articles simply draws 
away labour from useful to useless production, and 
so adds to the burdens of those who by their toil 
have to supply the real needs of humanity. Even 
if he went too far in the direction of asceticism, it 
is a part of the true follower of Christ to imitate 
Woolman in giving deep thought to the effect 
upon others of the use we make of money. 

The Kingdom of God on Earth. 

It is impossible to rise from a careful study of 
the Gospels, particularly of the parts to which 
attention has been directed in this chapter, with- 
out feehng that our Lord contemplated, as the 
material embodiment of His Kingdom upon earth, 
a very different society from that which we see 
around us to-day. It was at least a society in 
which it would not be a ghastly mockery, as it 
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is in '" bad times " to hundreds of thousands of 
hard working families in this rich land of ours, to 
tell them '* not to be anxious for the morrow." It 
was a society- in which there should be opportunity 
for all who could do so to satisfy without undue 
labour the material wants of life, that their best 
efiForts might be devoted to higher things. And so 
we may believe that it is the duty of all of us who 
wish to be His true disciples to give earnest 
thought and study to the causes of poverty- and 
degradation among our fellows, and to dedicate 
our lives to the endeavour to bring His Kingdom 
nearer. We shall surely have read our Xew 
Testaments to little purpose if they do not inspire 
us with the belief that there is a higher and a 
nobler future before humanity than the competitive 
strife in which, for so many of our Lord's weaker 
brothers, all chance seems denied of living a 
worthy life. Our sympathies and our help should 
be given to all endeavours after a higher and more 
brotherly social order, in which the family relation, 
the bond of love, is a more real and active force 
than at present betueen man and man. We do 
well to strain our ears for the sound of the 
heavenly harmony, to guide and cheer us amidst 
the confusion and the discords that mar this 
lower world. Property is not the one thing need- 
ful ; probably its private ownership is only a stage 
in the education of humanity to higher things. 
The Christian who has " the mind of the Master " 
will not let the present overpower him so that his 
eyes are blinded to the vision of what mankind 
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may be. For him as for our great poet the New 

Year bells will bring a message of hope and 
cheer : 

" Ring" out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring- out the narrow lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be." 



IX. 



THE DIVISION OF THE 
INHERITANCE. 



THE DIVISION OF THE INHERITANCE. 

" And one of the company said unto him, ' Master, 
speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with 
me,' And he said unto him, " Man, who made me a 
judge or a divider over you ? ' And he said unto them, 
' Take heed, and beware of coveteousness ; for a man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth. ' " — LUKE xii. 13-15. 

It would be wrong to infer, as some have done 
from this passage, that Christianity, as the guide 
and inspiring force of the spiritual life, has no 
concern with questions as to the just distribution 
of material wealth. Christ does not here imply 
that it is no concern of His whether the inheri- 
tance is justly divided or not, — but asserts that He 
can in no way recognise the worldly grasping 
Spirit which has " property, property," uppermost 
in its thoughts. The true life of man, He says, is 
not dependent on possessions ; man cannot live 
by bread alone ; the spirit that puts property first 
is the exact opposite of the spirit of the Kingdom. 
No one can ponder the words of Christ on the 
subject of poverty and riches, or compare them 
with the burning indignation at oppression and 
injustice expressed by Hebrew prophets like 
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Isaiah, and Christian apostles like James, witS! 
perceiving that real Christianity has a very defin- 
ite message in relation to injustice and gross 
inequality in the distribution of the fruits of 
industry. 

The recent formation of an Industrial Union of 
Employers and Employed,^ with the object, not 
of increasing at the expense of the community the 
amount to be divided, but of replacing ruinous 
quarrels about the division by amity and goodwill, 
and affording to both sides opportunity for mutual 
education, is a practical result of the desire to 
apply Christian principles to the problem of dis- 
tribution. The experience of certain Boards of 
Conciliation has already shown that a spirit of 
mutual fairness can be maintained, and that it goes 
iar to prevent the disasters which occur when 
each party seeks only its own interest. 

Much as we may hope from the spread of such 
institutions, it is not their province to attempt to 
a;tswer the broad questions that arise as to the 
principles of justice underlying the problem of 
distribution. If they can secure what each side 
is content to regard at the time as a " fair " wage 
and a " fair " rate of profit, they will not concern 
themselves to define " fairness," or to decide how 
much, in ideal justice, really belongs to one party 
iir the other. 

The object of this paper is to discuss the ques- 
tion how far it is possible, by the use of reason 
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and CO mm on -sense, so to apply New Testament 
teaching to modern distributive problems as to 
deduce from it any general maxims of justice. 
The field thus indicated is, however, so wide that 
only a small portion of it can be at present 
covered. It will be better to select that portion 
in which the problems raised are most pressing 
and practically important. 

The Distribution of Wealth. 
In modern economic theory the produce of 
industry — or more correctly, though for present 
purposes the distinction is unimportant, the valut 
of that produce — is regarded as divisible into four 
shares, which, under the names of Rent, Interest, 
Protit, and Wages, fall to the lot (broadly speak- 
ing) of those who provide the Land, Capital, 
Enterprise, and Labour, by which industry is con- 
ducted. Of course the distribution does not 
always take place. A peasant cultivator, working 
his own land with his own capital and labour, 
keeps all the shares for himself. An ordinary 
shop-keeper, using his own capital, includes 
interest with his "profits." Again, the spread of 
joint-stock industry complicates the definition of 
the shares. The salary of a manager, who does 
most of the organising, partakes of the nature of 
wages, while the profit {along with interest) is 
spread over the shareholders, who supply most of 
the capital and take the risk. And this may serve 
to show how our problems continually alter. Any 
solution we may arrive at is merely provisional : a 
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century hence it may be quite inapplicable. The 
eternal principles of justice remain, but their 
application changes. 

It is the work of economic science to show how, 
in a society organised in a given way, these 
different shares will actually be apportioned. 
Economics, properly speaking, does not consider 
whether this apportionment is just or not. But 
that is the question a part of which we are now to 
deal with. 

The Socialist Theory of Justice, 
A very clear and decided answer is that supplied 
by Sociahsm. The only title it recognises to any 
share in the produce oF labour is a share in the 
labour itself. The principle " If any man will not 
■work, neither shall he eat," is given an application 
far wider than was dreamt of by the apostle who 
first stated it. The whole value created by labour, 
according to socialistic theon,-, belongs of right to 
those who actually do the work. The retention 
of any part of that value by people who do not 
work, but only lend to others the instruments, 
whether laud or capital, necessary for efficient 
labour, is regarded as simply robbery. The 
exaction by such persons of a share in the 
produce, under the name of Rent or Interest, is 
declared to be a system of legalised plunder. As 
to the organisers of labour, the socialist when 
pressed generally admits their right to a share ; but 
asserts that under present conditions tliey are able 
to secure a much larger share than is just. What 
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that share should be, whether equal with the 
shares of those whose labour they organise, or 
greater in some assignable proportion, the instinct 
of justice possessed by socialists does not appear 
to tell them clearly. 

This contention, that " the whole value created 
by latxjur belongs of right to the labourers," 
though it lies at the root of Socialism as a reasoned 
system, need not detain us long. It is a pure 
assumption, absolutely incapable of proof, and 
could not be applied in practice without a gigantic 
revolution — that of making all land and capital 
public property. If you allow private property in 
these instruments, you cannot prevent their owners • 
from letting them out for rent and interest. This 
revolution may arrive ; but if so it will be so far 
in the future that for practical purposes it may be 
ignored. What we want to know is how we may 
approximate to the demands of justice here and 
now ; and it does not help us to be told that there 
can be no justice till private property is abolished. 
For obviously, on evolutionary principles, the 
system of private property must have roots spread- 
ing broad and deep into the ground of social 
utility, or it could not have survived so long.^ 
Societies organised on a more or less communal 
or socialistic basis would have beaten others — 
vbereas in practice the reverse has been the case. 
The village communes of Russia at the present 
time are dying out, and being replaced by private 

t xtt >ilr»l Id t»lle(€ Ihat wbat l9 acknawledged la bave besn uh(dI 
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landowners. The truth is, of course, that private 
property in both land and capital has been found 
to answer as a means of getting the gifts and 
forces of nature adequately utiUsed. If in the 
future a more socialistic form of society is found 
to answer better, we shall advance in that direction 
just so far as the advantage is a real one. 

There is, however, a very serious side to the 
plausible contention that in justice the whole pro- 
duce of labour belongs to the actual workers. 
For it means nothing less than social U'ar between 
the " haves " and the " have-nots." The truth of 
the maxim is not self-evident, and there will always 
be a strong party whose judgment, and another 
party whose interest, will lead them to oppose it. 
If any concession or friendly action on the part of 
property-owners towards workmen is treated by 
the latter as merely the restoration of a shilling 
by a thief who has stolen a pound, such conces- 
sions will not be made, and it will be war to the 
knife between the two parties. In the English 
labour movement, happily, attention is less directed 
to these misleading maxims of supposed justice, 
than to practicable reforms ; and this appears 
increasingly the case even with Continental 
Socialism. 

Rent and Interest. 

Assuming then that Kent and Interest, as being 
inevitable outcomes of private property, are not 
themselves unjust where a system of private pro- 
perty prevails, — and that such a system is not 
itself unjust if it is for the good of society, — it 
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remains, of course, that in any given case the 
fortunate possessor of an instrument necessary for 
production may be able to exact an unjust price 
for its use by taking advantage of the necessities 
of those who wish to hire it. It has been found 
needful, for example, for the Stale to intervene 
and fix " fair " rents for Irish land; in the same 
way it is possible to imagine cases in which it 
would be needful to protect small cultivators 
against lenders who would take advantage of 
their misfortunes to supply them with capital at a 
ruinous rate of interest. Again, the public con- 
science is becoming convinced of the injustice of 
the appropriation by individuals of the "unearned 
increment" of land values in growing towns. 
These illustrations will show that we cannot 
always assume that the forces of competition and 
self-interest, acting in a medium of private pro- 
perty, will lead to just results. There may be 
injustice in the market price of land, or the market 
rate of interest, even when this is not of so acute 
a character as to call for the active intervention 
of the State, — an intervention which brings with 
it certain unavoidable dangers and disadvantages. 
This should be remembered by those who are 
inclined to speak ghbly about conforming our 
conduct to " perfect justice," — as though this were 
always an easy thing to do. 

Profits and Wages. 

Lit is not, however, in regard to Rent and 
Interest, so much as in the division between 
Profits and Wages, that our present difficulties are 
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most acute. In an ordinary business, assuming 
that Rent and IntereEt are permanent fixed 
charges, there remains a balance to divide between 
the "firm," (who are mostly both entrepreneurs 
and organisers), on the one hand, and the work- 
people on the other. The circumstance that the 
share of the latter is agreed upon beforehand, and 
paid weekly or monthly or quarterly, while the 
former take the risk and do not know until the 
annual stock-taking what their share will amount 
to, makes no difference to the principle. A certain 
value has to be divided ; what determines the 
share of each ? In a competitive society, the 
share of each is broadly determined by the forces 
of "supply and demand." It is as true of em- 
ployers as it is of labourers that it their work 
requires special abihty, and the supply of those 
who have that ability is restricted, their earnings 
will on the average l^ high ; while, if the work is 
easy and there are plenty who can do it, the 
earnings will be low. It is in this way, and not by 
any standard of justice, that reward is actually deter- 
mined. In ideal justice, reward should be pro- 
portioned to the real worth to society of the Con- 
tribution rendered to the common labour; "the 
labourer is worthy of his hire." But nothing is 
more difficult than to compare the real worth of 
different kinds of labour : to state for example 
bow many hours of digging are equivalent to one 
hour spent in planning a steam-plough ; or how 
the work of training the mind compares with that 
of catering for the body. It is a diiBcuIty which 
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stares Socialism in the (ace ; and which is so 
great as to render extremely vague all attempts at 
assessing the justice or injustice of any particular 
distribution. Some positive principles, it is be- 
lieved, can be found ; and these I shall hope to 
deal with presently. I must now briefly notice 
one more theory as to what constitutes just wages, 
which appears no less unsatisfactory than the 
socialist contention that just wages are the whole 
produce (or value) created by labour. 
An Employer's Theory. 

I have heard it said by some employers that all 
that the workmen in a factory can justly claim as 
their own is what they would be able to earn for 
themselves if they had no employer. An able 
man, let us say, who has command of capital, 
collects a hundred workmen and workwomen 
under one roof ; supplies them with the latest 
machinery ; divides up their work and trains each 
to his or her separate task. By this organisation, 
and by various other economies which a large 
business makes possible, he increases tenfold the 
produce of their labour,' formerly unorganised. Is 
nine-tenths of the value now created his, and does 
only one-tenth belong to the labourers ? 

If the theory were true, it would go far to 
justify the extremest form of Socialism. For it 
denies hope to the majority of the human race. 
At one blow it cuts off the wage-earners for ever 
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from any share that they can call their own in t 
material blessings brought about by the spread of 
intelligence and invention. Lordly palaces rise 
around the workman, where, atnid every form of 
luxury, rich men and women hve on what he dimly 
feels to be the produce of his labour ; but for him 
and for his children there is no future but to be 
perpetually hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to this superior race. Not for him are the 
pleasures of intellect ; over him shines no star of 
hope. Can he be really blamed if in conjunction 
with his fellows he does his best to overthrow a 
form of society that leads to such results ? 

But the theory is not true. It would only be 
plausible in cases, not now common, in which 
large and small businesses continue to flourish 
side by side ; as applied to such industries as the 
textile or engineering trades it is obviously absurd. 
For in these the value that can now be produced 
by unorganised workmen, working each on his 
own account, is practically nil. The theory 
assumes that any one who effects an improvement 
in industry can claim as his own the full value of 
that improvement, — a principle unknown even to 
our law, which indeed (for the purpose of encour- 
aging invention) gives a patent for a limited 
period, but after this has passed allows inventions 
to become common property. It also ignores the 
fact that the higher productivity of organised 
labour is only in small part due to any individual 
organiser : that it arises very largely from a 
system of industry which, like our free institutions, 
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has been gradually built up, and which the in- 
dividual only inherits. If ever it were widely 
held, the theory would be quite as inimical as that 
of militant Socialism to the preservation and 
growth of social peace. 

The "Justice" of Competition, 

It was stated above that the reward for labour 
obtained under competition is determined by the 
action of supply and demand, and not by any 
standard of Justice. And yet there is a rough 
kind of justice even in competition. If the work 
to l>e done by a certain section of producers, 
whether employers, managers, clerks, or workmen, 
is difficult and there are few who can do it, their 
remuneration will be high ; while if the work is 
easy and many can do it, the remuneration will be 
low. There is thus, as a result of the competitive 
system, a rough adaptation of reward to merit, in 
the sense that the difficult work which receives 
the higher remuneration may generally be re- 
garded as work which is worth more to the 
community. There are, however, many con- 
siderations which make it quite impossible to 
accept the complacent theory that competition 
always secures to every man the share that justly 
falls to his lot. 

In the first place, as we have seen, the owner of 
an instrument necessary for production may exact 
an unjust price from those who wish to hire it by 
taking advantage of their necessities. In the same 
way, when the joint services of two parties are 
necessary for production, it may be possible for 
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either to secure an unjust share of the proceeds 
by refusing to co-operate unless the other wiU 
accept his terms. This is most likely to occur 
where one party can afford to wait, subsisting 
meanwhile on wealth saved or borrowed, while 
the other cannot. Where the bargain is to be 
struck between individual employers and individual 
workmen, it is tjuite clear which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is likely to have the advantage over 
the otlier, and to be able in consequence to secure 
an unjust share ; and this fact, as public opinion 
increasingly recognises, explains and justifies the 
existence of Trade Unions. The essence of a 
Trade Union, in so far as it has to do with 
wages, is to enable workmen, by substituting com- 
bination for competition, to bargain with the 
employer as one whole, instead of allowing bim to 
play off one individual against another. WTiere 
individual employers, themselves un combined, 
are thus bargaining with a close union, strong in 
accumulated funds, it would appear obvious that 
the condition previously alluded to is reversed, 
and that such a union may have the power of 
dictating unjust terms to the employer.' 

Secondly, a group of producers may be able to 
secure a remuneration which, as compared with 
that obtained by others, is not ideally just, owing 
to their possessing a monopoly, natural or acquired, 
il ihe lubjed wlikch bcr* 
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of the sources of supply ; or again, through the 
fact that their services are made use of by a class 
of rich people, already existing, who can afford to 
pay a high price rather than go without them. 
The gains of such a syndicate as the Standard Oil 
Trust would exemplify the first ; the fees secured 
by a fashionable doctor or a popular barrister the 
second. These rewards may be very far indeed 
from representing proportional services to society. 

Thirdly, the " accident of birth " frequently 
determines whether or not native abihty shall 
have free scope for development, and opportunity 
both to perform the ser\'ices of which it is capable 
and to secure the propoilional reward. There is 
probably as high an average of native talent 
among children of the working class as of any 
other portion of society ; but apart from the very 
small percentage who, under the large system of 
industry, can rise into a higher economic position, 
working-class earnings are decreed to them for 
life by the fact that tliey are working-class chil- 
dren. From this point of view we see the justice 
of national education, and of what Mr. Kidd calls 
" equality of opportunity." 

There are thus many serious drawbacks to the 
doctrine that competition tends to justice, in tlie 
sense of proportioning reward to service,' Like 
some rules in Latin grammar, the exceptions 
appear as important as the rule itself. And hence, 
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it would seem, there is a clear case for interfering, 
in the interests of justice, with the working of 
competition, in so far as this can be done safely, — 
in so far, that is, as such interference does not 
seriously lessen the amount to be divided, by 
relaxing the springs of industiy and weakening 
the motive to utilise to the full the gifts and forces 
of nature. 

Positive Phinciples of Justice. 
But what positive principle of justice is it 
possible to state, in the light of Christian teaching, 
as a guide for such interference with free com- 
petition, and also for individual action ? The 
broadest answer we can give is that one essential 
feature of the gospel that Jesus taught and 
lived was the worth of the individual, the inherent 
dignity of man as man. Publicans and harlots 
went into the kingdom of God before "their 
betters"; the workmen hired at the eleventh 
hour were as worthy in the sight of the Master 
as those who had borne the burden and heat 
of the day. We can all see how this teaching 
struck at the root of slavery ; most of us can 
see also how it has struck at feudal notions of 
class distinction. What we do not so easily 
discern is its bearing on the problems we are at 
present discussing. It implies, surely, that the 
development of manhood is a sacred duty ; that 
every individual has a moral claim to a chance of 
reahsing the best that he has it in him to become ; 
that it is contrary to Christian ideas of justice for 
one class to be deprived of opportunity for self- 
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development in order that another class may 
have it. 

It is this thought that really lies at the root of 
the modern claim for "a living wage." Vague as 
that term necessarily is, it is not without real 
meaning. As a workman recently expressed it, it 
implies, •' a sufficiently large and regular income to 
enable the average -workman in all grades of labour 
to make himself mentally and physically fit far his 
duties as a unit in a large industrial community, 
and for his responsibilities as a citisen ; and to 
supply him with a reasonable satisfaction of the best 
aspirations and instincts common to humanity."^ 
Anything less than this, which maybe summed up 
as the condition oi full humatt efficiency, ca.Tinoi be 
regarded as ideal justice, whether the worker 
belongs to the ranks of employers or of employed. 

But what, it will be asked, is the good of stat- 
ing such a principle if the business will not bear 
it, — if the value of the produce is not enough, after 
Rent and Interest are paid,' to provide such an 
income ? Eleven shillings a week is certainly 
very far from a " living wage " for a farm labourer 
with a family ; but how, in the present condition 
of agriculture, is a farmer to increase his wages- 

I "The Plea (on LMiig Wa|;e," by Robert Halstcad, in tbe Sevntmit 
RtritH, July, 1895. 
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bill ? Apparently the only result of an effort to 
secure a more just remuneration for the labourer 
would be to deprive the farmer, if he is not de- 
prived already, of his '" living wage," and even to 
throw land out of cultivation and swell the num- 
bers of the unemployed. 

This difficulty, however, is not quite so easily 
disposed of. There are probably a few cases in 
which it would be for the benefit of society that 
the business should collapse and the parties 
engaged in it be compelled to seek other work, — 
businesses that are only rendered possible by a 
degraded condition of the labour market, and 
which produce goods, — boots, let us say, at 3s. 6d. 
a pair, that melt in the first rain-storm, — which 
the community would be better without. But set- 
ting such cases on one side, it is not so certain as 
it often appears that a business cannot stand 
higher wages. It is constantly assumed that 
higher wages mean increased cost of production ; 
but this is very far from being always true. 
Broadly speaking, agricultural wages are some 
50 per cent, higher in the north of England than 
in the south ; but our northern farmers are cer- 
tainly not less prosperous on that account. The 
reason of course is that the northern labourer, 
being better fed and housed, is " worth " his higher 
wage, as a more efficient worker than his brother 
of the south. The relatively low efficiency of the 
southern labourer is a result of his lower wages, 
quite as much as his lower wages are a result of 
his low efficiency. Many farm labourers as well 
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as many town workers do not receive enough to 
give them even full economic efficiency, — to make 
them as fit as possible for their working Ufe, — to 
say nothing of the satisfaction of those higher aims 
included in the ideal of a " hving wage," which in ^ 
Christian ethics are certainly justifiable. 

But, it may be asked, can this be so ? Cannot 
we trust the self-interest of employers to pay 
enough to keep their work-people in fit condition, 
as a southern planter in the old days would keep 
his horses and his slaves ? Certainly not. For, 
not to dwell on the fact that some people take a 
short-sighted view even of their own interests, an 
employer cannot, in a free country, control the 
expenditure of his workmen. He knows that if 
he gives a higher wage the workman may very 
hkeiy not use it so as to increase his efficiency, — 
he may waste it on drink or gambling, or spend it 
on securing better food and clothing for his wife 
and children. Besides, it takes time, — years, per- 
haps, or even a generation, — before the full effect 
o( higher wages in increasing efficiency is felt. 
We can by no means therefore trust to the 
enlightened self-interest of employers to lead them 
in all cases to discover the " economy of high 
wages." Some higher principle than mere self- 
interest is needed, or some pressure from outside 
must be brought to bear. 

CONCLDSIOS. 

The upshot of the discussion appears to be that, 
according to Christian ideas of justice, both parties 
to production are entitled to receive, if the value 
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of their joint produce will admit of it, enough to 
maintain the condition of full human efficiency as 
above defined ; that either party acts unjustly if 
by taking more than this it compels the other to 
put up with less ; that, where the value of the 
produce is not enough for this,' in some cases it 
would be better for society that the business 
should be discontinued, while in others a persist- 
ent effort to realise the standard will itself, by 
increasing the efficiency of labour, bring about the 
means of realising it ; that where this is not 
possible it is in accordance with Christian principle 
that the deficiency should be shared, each party 
" looking not alone on its own things, but also on 
the things of the other." 

What we can never rightly assume is that the 
market rate of wages or rent or interest is ordained 
as a law of God. The good of humanity, — the 
development of the individual on all sides of his 
nature, — is the final aim to which all production 
of wealth is subordinate ; and to the opportunity 
for this development all have an equal claim. 
Everyone who receives a share of produce, or its 
value, is bound to consider the other parties to the 
joint production, and cannot as a Christian rest 
contented while they are deprived of the means 
of reahsing the best that is in them. 
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Never before in human history were the 
thoughts of men turned back into the past and 
forward to the future as they are to-day. The 
researches of Darwin and Spencer, of Wallace 
and Weismann, have thrown a flood of lifiht upon 
the past history of all living things, including Man 
himself, and have set multitudes of thinkers and 
observers patiently but enthusiastically studying 
" origins." We are no longer content, like our 
grandfathers, to accept the facts of life as we find 
them, and assume that so they were created ; for 
each feature of the life we see, whether physical 
or social, we are compelled to ask, " What was its 
origin ? How did it come to be as it is ? What 
are the stages through which it has passed ? What 
is its function and purpose ? Will it last, or has it 
done its work, and is it likely therefore to dis- 
appear ? " These are the questions that everyone 
on whom the idea of evolution dawns finds him-' 
self compelled to ask ; and they are questions that 
add a new }:est and interest to all our life and 
thought. 

The crown of all the sciences is that which 
deals with Man himself, what be is, what he has 
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been, what he is to be. The other sciences, in- 
deed (apart from their apphcations to the more 
easy satisfying of human wants), are only really 
valuable as they contribute to that supreme 
science which treats of the nature, origin, and 
destiny of Man. 

The Future of Human Society. 
I desire, in this concluding essay, to consider 
the work' of a recent writer, who has directed the 
searchlight of a fresh and vigorous intellect to the 
investigation of the real nature of human society. 
He comes t>efore us with what appears to be a 
clear-cut answer to the great question. What is to 
be the future of our civilisation ? Will the present 
competitive system last, or shall we come to 
Socialism ? And he claims to have, for the first 
time, found a scientific answer to the equally im- 
portant question. What is the real meaning and 
social value of Religion ? Is it a permanent necessity 
of human life ? And, if so, what are its essentials ? 
Is the so-called " supernatural " element, which 
has so far characterised all religions, destined to 
disappear, stripped off, hke other crude and 
grotesque accompaniments, by the progress of 
human reason ? 

■ The importance of these questions we shall all 
acknowledge ; and, whether or not we agree with 
the conclusions of the writer, we can hardly lay 
down his book without feeling that new aspects of 
them have been opened before us. Let us now 
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attempt, as briefly as is consistent with clearness, 
to review the main argument of the work, and 
afterwards to estimate its value. 



I. — Review of Mr. Kidd's Argument. 
What has Biology to Teach ? 
Mr. Kidd begins by pointing out the failure of 
present biological science to give any clear teach- 
ing as to the path of future progress. Many of 
the more extreme Darwinians, indeed, would 
represent the conclusions of Biology as demon- 
strating the absurdity of any form of Socialism. 
"The theory of natural selection," says Prof, 
Haeckel, "teaches us that in human life, exactly 
as in animal and plant life, at each place and time 
only a small privileged minority can continue to 
exist and flourish ; the great mass must starve, 
and more or less prematurely perish in misery."^ 
Something of this kind would appear to be the 
later view of Herbert Spencer, as expressed 
(though with less crude violence) in The Man 
versus the State; though the helplessness of 
biologists to throw any clear light on the subject 
is well shown by the fact that Herbert Spencer's 
writings are quoted as authorities by each of the 
two opposite schools, — the individualists and the 
coUectivists. While on the one hand he blesses 
the " Liberty and Property Defence League," on 
the other hand the EngUsh Land Restoration 
League were recently engaged in publishing 
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extracts from Social Statics in favour of" 
nationalisation of the land. 

Professor Huxley, again, while believing tliat 
the teaching of Nature (or the " cosmic process "') 
would be in the direction indicated by Haeckel, 
of letting the weaker starve, yet as a moral being 
revolted against it, and declared that mankind is 
subject to an "ethical process," which is at war 
with the " cosmic process," and which leads him 
in the opposite direction. It is man's place not 
to yield himself to, or to imitate, the " cosmic 
process," but to do all that he can to prevent it 
from working itself out in the human sphere. 
With great impartiality, however, in the name of 
Biology, Prof. Huxley was wont to slay both 
socialists and individualists alike. 

What is the Social Function of Religion ? 
One purpose of Mr. Kidd, then, is to get behind 
this helpless and wavering attitude, and if possible 
"to give a sound biological basis to social 
science."' Another is to suggest an answer to a | 
question that Science as yet has scarcely touched, 
— the question, What is the social meaning and the 
function of Religion, as (apparently) one of the 
most deep-lying and universal factors of human 
life ? Science, as he points out, has generally , 
manifested towards Religion a totally different , 
attitude from that which it has adopted towards i 
any other subject of inquiry. These it apj^roachea 
as a learner ; but Religion as a combatant, bent I 
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only on destruction. In the case of Religion, as 
of any other feature of life, the first question that 
evolutionary science ought to ask is. What is its 
function ? 

"We hve' at a time when Science counts 
nothing insignificant. She has recognised that 
every organ and every rudimentary organ has its 
utilitarian history. Every phase and attribute of 
life has its meaning in her eyes ; nothing has 
come into existence by chance. What then are 
these religious systems which fill such a com- 
manding space in man's Ufe and history? What 
is their meaning and function in social de%'elop- 
ment ? . . . No one' who approaches the 
subject with an unbiassed mind in the spirit of 
modern evolutionary science can, for a moment, 
doubt that the belief represented must have some 
immense utilitarian function to perform in the 
evolution which is proceeding. Yet contem- 
porary Uterature may be searched almost in vain 
for evidence of any true realisation of the fact." 

The only answer, in fact, that Science gives to 
this supremely important question is that she has 
no answer to give. She merely engages in a 
personal quarrel with these systems. One rather 
second-hand exponent of Science, indeed (Mr. 
Grant Allen), compares religion in its more deve- 
loped form to a "grotesque fungoid growth," 
which has clustered round the primeval thread of 
ancestor worship. It would be about as scientific, 
says Mr. Kidd, to call the mammalian brain a 
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" grotesque fungoid growth," clustering round the 
primitive dorsal ner\'e. 

The Struggle for Life. 

To the first question, — that of the bearing of 
Biology on the conditions of human progress, — 
Mr. Kidd has no doubt at all what answer to give. 
Not Haeckel or Herbert Spencer could state more 
absolutely the need (or competition and struggle 
to weed out the unfit. Everything, in his view, — 
and here he is in the track of most of our " ortho- 
dox " biologists,- — depends upon the struggle for 
life. Nature continually tends to produce more 
individuals of a given species of plant or animal 
than there is really room for. A struggle ensues, 
— such as we may witness every time we sow a 
patch of seeds in a garden, — in which those indi- 
viduals that are most " tit," that is, best adapted to 
their environment, have an advantage over others; 
and hence these more favoured varieties have a 
better chance of reproducing themselves and 
handing on to descendants the variations that 
have given them the advantage. This is " natural 
selection," and it is, in the \'iew of Mr. Kidd, in 
common with most leading biologists, the one 
essential condition of progress. " Where there is 
progress there must inevitably be selection, and 
selection must in its turn involve competition ol 
some kind." 

This law, he holds, is true of mankind equally 
with any other species of animal. And he adds to 
it a further principle, indicated, though perhaps 
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not yet proved, by the investigations of Prof. 
Weismann, that such selection through competi- 
tion is necessary, not alone for progress, but for 
the bare maintenance of the position which a 
species has already reached : that if the conditions 
of life were made so easy that all individuals could 
hve and propagate their kind, a steady degenera- 
tion would at once set in.^ This principle can 
hardly, as Mr. Kidd admits, be said to be proved 
to the satisfaction of biologists, even in the physi- 
cal sphere ; and it seems to be travelUng beyond 
the evidence to assume, as Mr. Kidd virtually does 
all through, without specific evidence, that it is 
true in the human department. 

Right or wrong, however, that is his position: 
that human progress, and even the escape from 
decHne and degeneration, involves, as a necessary 
condition, a struggle, in which only the more 
favoured individuals shall be able to multiply 
freely. He reviews the histoiy of mankind from 
the earliest savage state disclosed by history and 
archeology, showing how the law of progress has 
been one of ceaseless struggle between groups as 
well as between individuals, — those groups sur- 
viving in the confiict in which not merely the 
ituiivulnals were stronger, but in which they 
organised themselves better for purposes of fight- 
ing. 

The Emergence of Reason. 

Struggle and competition, then, are shown (to 
the satisfaction of the author) to be the condition 
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of progress in the human as in the animal 
and vegetable worlds. But in the human world 
an element appears which is absent in tliose 
below : man possesses Reason. ' 

And Reason is a quality which gives him the 
power, if he chooses to exert it, to put an end to 
the stniggle in which he finds himself engaged ; 
and further, it must lead him directly to that 
choice. For the struggle, which is a prime 
necessity for progress, can never appear reasonable 
to the great majority of those who are engaged in 
it : whatever it may seem to the successful, it must 
appear unreasonable to those who are sacrificed. 
In Mr. Kidd's language, " the cQiuiitions of progress 
have no rational sanction." The " rational " course 
for a human society to take would be to put an 
end to the struggle. This, it is assumed, they could 
easily do. A group or nation has only, Mr, Kidd 
imagines, to " draw a ring fence around its 
borders, to guarantee maintenance to everyone 
within them, and above all to regulate strictly the 
increase of its numbers, — to adopt, in short, a full- 
blown form of Socialism, — and the trick ia done. 
And this, Mr. Kidd asserts, is what Reason would 
urge them to do. So far is it from being true that 
Socialist arguments are the ravings of hare-brained 
fanatics, that in reality they are far more " reason- 
able" than the arguments by which they are 
commonly met. Reason, he holds, is a guide 
which would lead each individual and each gener- 
ation to seek its own interests regardless of what 
might come after ; and a collectivist organisation 
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of society would be, he thinks, in the interest tJthe 
generation that adopted it, — that is, of the ^eat 
majority of the individuals then hving. It would, 
he assumes, suspend the struggle and make Ufe 
easy for all — but, according to the laws of biology, 
at the cost of the inevitable degeneration of their 
successors. The really serious feature of the 
present situation, he points out, is that, in the most 
advanced countries, the great masses of the people, 
whose interests it would be to establish a Socialist 
society, have been granted the political power by 
which they can do it. 

Collision of Reason with Religion, 
Now, if manisendowed with a quality that ^ves 
him the power to end the struggle, and if it is the 
interest of the vast majority that the struggle should 
be ended, why has this suppression not taken 
place ? Because another faculty has made its 
appeanuice in the life of man which is at war with 
his reason, and which continually leads him to 
sacrifice himself for the sake of the race and its 
future progress. What is this new quality, which 
drives man into conduct that is contrary to his 
own interest as an individual, but essential for the 
life and permanent welfare of the great social 
organism of which he forms a part ? It is, of 
course. Religion. And here we come to what is, 
undoubtedly, Mr. Kidd's most original contribution 
to the discussion. The central feature of human 
history, he asserts, is man as a reHgious being at 
war with himself as a rational being. Speaking of 
this extraordinary conflict, which appears to have 
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gotiij on in one form or another ever since man's 
reason awoke to itself, lie says : — 

" The one tact which stands out clear above it all ii 
that the forces against which man is engaged throughout 
the whole course of the resulting struggle are none 
other than those enlisted against him by his reasoQ. 
As in Calderon's tragic story the unknown figure which, 
throughout life, is everywhere in conflict with the 
individual whom it haunts, lifts the mask at last to dis- 
close to the opponent his own features, so here under 
these religious phenomena we see man throughout his 
career engaged in a remorseless and relentless struggle, 
in which the opponent proves to be none other than his 
own reason. Throughout all the centuries in which 
history has him in view, we witness him driven by a pro- 
found instinct, which finds expression in his religions, 
unmistakably recognising a hostile force of some kind 

This view of Religion, as a faculty that has been 
provided or evolved fur the purpose of counter- 
acting the effects of mere ^individual rationalism, 
and affording an "ultra-rational sanction" for 
conduct which is required in the interests of the 
race, has many of the characteristics of a first-class 
discovery. It appears, at the first blush at leasl, to 
afford an answer to many of the most perplexing 
questions that can assail the mind. In the first 
place, it guarantees the permanence of reU^on. 
So far from religion being a passing phase or 
"excrescence," it has always been a necessity of 
human life and development ; and always must 
be, if that development is to go forward, As 
man's reason develops, religion may and mutt 
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develop also ; but so far from being upset by the 
development of reason it becomes only the more 
essential. Secondly, it explains the age-long and 
apparently endless conflict between rehgion and 
science ; it explains too the failure of Philosophy 
in all ages to provide a satisfactory basis for right 
conduct. If correct, it sets for ever at rest the 
claims of Positivism or any other purely rational 
system to take the name of a religion ; for on this 
view of its nature a rational religion is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Everj' real religion must have 
a " supra-rational " or supernatural element. And 
lastly, it appears fully to explain the fact that 
advanced socialism is almost everywhere irre- 
ligious. Socialism, in Mr. Kidd's view, is the 
attempt to secure comfort for one or a few 
generations at the expense of degeneration for 
posterity ; religion provides a sanction which 
shall lead men to act for posterity and not simply 
for themselves. Wh^re socialism takes the name 
of religion, it is simply exploiting, in the interests 
of the present, that fund of unsclhsh motive which 
has been provided in the interests of the future. 
That Irishman would have been for Mr. Kidd the 
type of a rationalist and socialist, who asked, 
" Why should we consider posterity ? What has 
posterity done for us ? " 

Religion the Main Factor in Human Progress. 
Before attempting to estimate the value of Mr. 
Kidd's cardinal discoveiy of the social meaning 
and function of religion, it would be interesting to 
follow his sketch of the rise of Western Civilisa- 
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tJon, and bis explanation of the fact (alluded to 
above) that, for the first time in human history, 
the mass of the people has been endowed with 
the full rights of citizenship. This, however, is 
almost impossible within our Umits of time and 
space. A summary of a summary is too bald to 
be interesting, and is very apt to be altogether 
misleading. All we can do is to endeavour to 
pick up one or two of his points. That extra- 
ordinary development of pohtical and industrial 
life which we know under the collective name of 
"Western Civihsation," — a development not con- 
fined to one race or one language. — he traces 
directly to the spread of the Christian religion. 
Starting with the old civilisations of Greece and 
Rome, both founded ou a system of slavery in 
which the really hard work of life was done 
exclusively by those who had no personal freedom 
and no rights of citizenship, be shows how at the 
time of the rise of Christianity this civilisation was 
tottering to its fall. The old religious ideas on 
which it was built up had decayed, and not all 
the efforts of Koman Emperors could revive them. 
The new religion, which grew up in the lower 
ranks of sociiity, was ignored by philosophers and 
historians, but persecuted bitterly by those who 
reahsed with a truer instinct that by its doctrine 
of the inherent worth of man as man it had 
sounded the death-knell of existing society. And 
when at last the new rt-Jigion became supreme, it 
seemed as though its chief result would be, not to 
promote the progress of the world, but to arrest it. 
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The epidemic of asceticism that passed over 
Christian minds, — the " dark ages " in which all 
intellectual life seemed dead under an ecclesiastical 
ban which virtually pronounced human leaniing to 
be diabolic, — how can these have tended to pro- 
mote the progress and the civihsation of man ? 
Mr. Kidd's answer is that these ages were the 
seed-bed from which the flower and fruit of 
civilisation was afterwards to grow. They were 
times in which the intellect of man was kept in 
stem repression in order that a new motive force 
might have time to develop itself in his life. 
" Fourteen centuries of the history of our civilisa- 
tion were devoted to the growth and development 
of a stupendous system of other-worldliness. . . . 
Throughout all this prolonged period, self-sacrifice 
and the unworthiness of every effort and ambition 
centred in self or in this hfe was the ideal the 
Church consistently held before the minds of 
men." It was indeed a time in which the welfare 
of many generations appeared to be sacrificed ; 
but this sacrifice was made for the sake of the 
larger interests of generations at a later stage. 

For, the social significance of the Renaissance 
period, as Mr. Kidd sees it, rests not so much in 
the fact, deeply Important as it doubUess is, that 
by it the intellect of man was set free from the 
shackles that for so many ages had bound it fast ; 
as in this, — that the social force, the altruistic 
motive, the immense body of unseltish feeling 
which had hitherto been directed into "other- 
worldly" channels, was now hberated into the 
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practical lite of the Christian nations. 
typical hero of the middle ages — the Knight 
" Who in many climes, and without avail, 
Had spent his life for the Holy Grail," 
gave place to him who found it at last in the cup 
and in the crust which he shared with the outcast 
leper. And it is the presence and the activity of 
this unselhsh motive which has had far more to do 
with progress and the spread of civiHsation than 
any merely intellectual advance. It is this love or 
charity, which Mr. Lecky declares to be the most 
distinctive virtue referred to in the New Testa- 
ment, and not any advance in intellect, which has 
' led to those measures of broadening liberty by 
which the masses of the people have gradually 
been admitted to the privileges of citizenship on 
an equal footing with the classes who hold 
property and power. This fact, Mr. Kidd says, is 
far too much overlooked. 

" The intellect alone could never have supplied any 
force sufficiently powerful to have enabled the people 
successfully to assail the almost impregnable position 
of the power-holding classes. The motive 

force we must apparently find in the immense fund of 
altruistic feeling with which our Western Societies have 
become equipped ; this being, with the extraordinarily 
effective sanctions behind it, the characteristic product 
of the religion upon which our civilisation Is founded." ' 
And it is where the Reformation has had freest 
scope that this transformation from oligarchy to 
complete political democracy has gone furthest. 
I Idun, p. Ids. 
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" In England, where the religious movement of the 
sixteenth century proceeded with little interruption, it 
has been noticed that the most significant feature of the 
process of social development, in which the power- 
holding classes are in full conscious retreat before the 
incoming people, is that these classes are themselves 
deeply affected by the softening influences of the time. 
j4// classes of society have become sensitive in a high 
degree to the sight of suffering or wrong of any kind. 
The effect on the power-holding classes is to take away 
their faith in their own cause. With all the eoonnDus 
latent strength of their position, these classes do not 
make, and consciously or unconsciously realise that 
they cannot make, any effective resistance to the onward 
movement which is gradually uplifting the people at 
their expense. The best of them are. in fact, either 
openly or in their hearts on the side of the people, and 
the only fighting policy of the party is consequently one 
of temporising defence."' 

A Paradox. 

We have now followed the author's argument 
to a point where he seems to be landed in a 
serious difficulty. On the one hand he regards 
Biology as teaching beyond all doubt that It is 
essential for the progress of the race, and even for 
maintaining the position humanity has already 
won, that competition and struggle should persist, 
30 that only the more favoured individuals should 
be able to maintain themselves and propagate 
their kind. Though the reason of man would 
guide bim to arrest the competition in the interest 
of the existing generation, he is yet impelled, 
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under a religious sanction which he can neitfaer 
explain nor understand, to act in such a way as to 
benefit not himself but succeeding ages. On the 
other hand, this same religion suppUes him with a 
motive which leads him to remove inequalities 
and injustice, and to place all individuals upon an 
equal footing. Apparently, then, religion speaks 
with two voices — one directing the maintenance 
of competition, and the other its removal, or at 
least its mitigation. 

The way in which Mr, Kidd escapes from this 
dilemma brings him to, if not over, the verge of 
paradox, and will probably be found the weakest 
part of his case. His answer is l!iat the removal 
of injustice is not the removal of competition. 
What the Christian religion demands is not the 
abolition of the competitive system and the 
struggle that accompanies it, but the raising of it 
to a higher and intenser level fiy iAf admission of 
all to the opportunity of competing on equal terms. 
His watchword for the future is not the suppression 
of competition, but the admission of all to compete 
on a basis of "equality of opportunity." This 
phrase runs through the greater part of his book 
with almost wearisome iteration, and it is evident 
that Mr. Kidd regards it as covering a principle of 
prime importance. Reserving our criticism for a 
moment, we must notice how the author uses his 
principle to explain the present and to indicate 
the future of society. 

Equality of Opportunity. 

The various measures of political enfranchise* 
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ment, due in the main to the influence of Christian 
motives, all tend to break down the walls of class 
and caste, and to lay the lield open for the poor 
to enter the conflict on equal terms with others. 
Moreover, the various acts of interference hy 
the State on their behalf, — interference strongly 
deprecated by such thinkers as Herbert Spencer 
as tending to the survival of the unfit,— such as 
National Education, Factory Acts, Mines Regula- 
tion Acts, Shipping Acts, Sanitary Acts and a 
multitude of others, — these also, according to Mr. 
Kidd, are not in the least socialistic in their 
nature ; they do not tend to suppress or even to 
mitigate competition ; they only raise it to a 
higher level of effectiveness hy giving a fairer start, 
and removing some of the artificial inequalities 
that prevent the poor from having anything like 
an equal chance with the rich. 

And he is perfectly ready to go much further 
than we have yet gone in this direction. Some 
passages in his book speak as strongly against the 
injustice of present society, and the crushing 
burdens it inflicts upon the poor, as any socialist 
could desire. Many of the existing " rights " of 
property he regards a^ simply a survival of the 
" dead hand of feudalism." 

"Socialistic" LEGfsLATioN. 

It follows that while Mr. Kidd declaims against 
socialism he is in the most thorough sympathy 
with what is commonly known as socialistic 
legislation. The " socialistic trend of modern 
society," of which so much is often made, he 
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simply denies. The trend, he says, is 
socialistic at all. The future will not see the 
removal of competition, but its elevation to a 
higher level : the struggle, he seems to think, will 
be intenser, the rivalry keener, the pace quicker 
than ever before. One may feel hesitation in 
considering the prospect a rosy one ; but it seems 
to inspire the author with a very cheerful failh. 
He has no doubt as to the glories of the coming 
time, when the democracy, which has been set 
free politically, shall also be free to compete 
industrially on even terms with those who have 
been above them. Nor has he any doubt that the 
races in which moral quahties are valued most 
will have an easy victory in the wider struggle 
between nation and nation. 

II. — Criticism of Mr, Kidd's Argument, 
Having now followed the main line of Mr. 
Kidd's argument, we must endeavour, with as 
much brevity as possible, to estimate its value. It 
will be found. 1 think, that that value hes rather 
in suggc stive ness than in coherence, in stimulating 
thought rather than in satisfying it with unshake- 
able principles. For this Ave must be grateful to 
Mr. Kidd, whatever flaws we may find in his 
logic. 

Do Biological Laws Apply to Hcman Life ? 

There are two assumptions, on which his whole 

argument is based, neither of which can be quite 

readily admitted. The first is that Ikt laws 0/ . 
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Biology apply also to human life — that if a principle 
is found working throughout the Hves of plants 
and animals as we observe them, then we may 
safely infer its action in the human sphere. This 
assumption Mr. Kidd attempts to justify, but with 
very poor success. He seems, indeed, to suppose 
that it scarcely needs justification at all. "The 
laws [that regulate life in general], the observer 
soon convinces himself, have not been suspended 
in human society. On the contrary, he sees that 
they must have their most important seat of action 
there." The only proof of this he gives is the 
fact that it was the study of Malthus on Popula- 
tion, and the struggle for life so powerfully 
depicted there, which first suggested to Charles 
Darwin the principle of Natural Selection.' 

Now, there may readily be important analogies 
between the laws of human life and those of life 
in Nature, without the laws themselves being 
identical. Factors may be present in the one 
sphere and absent in the other which make things 
work very differendy in the two regions. Even if 
a law is present (in the human sphere) as a 
tendency, there may be counteracting forces which 
quite prevent its action from being apparent. 
Such a force may be found in that self-conscious 
Reason, which those who study man simply as a 
specimen in Natural History constantly tend to 
overlook. Man has the power, which animals 
and plants have not, to " look before and after," to 
see what is coming and to prevent it. He is not 
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a mere creature of impulse. It is impossibl 
believe, to say beforehand how far this new factor 
may modify any general statements we can make 
as to how things work. Before we can justifiably 
assert that a certain law, which has been found 
true of animal and vegetable life, is true in tiie life 
of man, we need special proof founded on special 
data taken from the human sphere. This proof 
Mr. Kidd nowhere supplies. 

Is THE Struggle for Life All-powebful ? 

Another assumption, as to the truth of which 
we may feel some doubt, is one which Mr. Kidd 
no doubt feels himself justified in making, since 
he is fqllowing the lead of all the chief biologists 
from Darwin to Weismann. It is that the 
" Struggle for Life " is the chief factor in evolution 
— and therefore, according to the first assumption, 
in human progress. Now, this assumption is not 
universally admitted. It was vehemently assailed 
by Prof. Drummond in his Ascent of Afiiti, as it 
is also by Prof. Geddes, of Edinburgh, and other 
younger biologists, who consider that the leaders 
of their science have largely overlooked a most 
important factor in progress — the element which 
Drummond rather fancifully termed "the Struggle 
for the Life of Others." We who are not biolo- 
gists cannot of course undertake to offer an 
opinion on a question that must be decided by 
experts ; but it is at least worth considering 
whether even in the animal sphere the unselfish 
care for offspring is not a more important factor 
in the development of higher forms than mere 
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individual strength and "fitness." Many of the 
mammals, compared with the reptiUan forms they 
have displaced, are small and weak in body, and 
even poorly developed in brain. But their care 
of the young while weak and undeveloped would 
seem to have more than made up for this. 
Personally, I am convinced that this factor of self- ■ 
sacrifice grows in importance, as compared with 
the other factor of struggle and self-assertion, the 
higher we ascend the scale of life ; and it may 
even be, as Drummond and others have suggested, 
the source to which human love and morality may 
be ultimately traced. 

To admit it, however, puts an entirely different 
complexion on the problem with which Mr, Kidd 
is dealing. Struggle and competition no longer 
become the all-essential factors of progress ; and 
thoughtful care for the race, so far from being a 
non-rational, inexphcable factor thrust, as it were, 
upon man Trom some outside source, has its roots 
far back in the very Hfe out of which he has been 
developed. 

What "Struggle" Meams. 

Then, again, as regards the " Struggle for Life," 
it is Impossible, I think, to acquit Mr. Ktdd of a 
certain confusion of thought. It does not always 
mean, and the author does not always mean by it, 
a struggle between individuals, to decide which shall 
survive. Besides this purely selfish " struggle," 
two other kinds at least may be distinguished. 

(a). There is first the physical struggle, — the 
contest with Nature for a living, which is involved 
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in the very fact that man bas to work in order to 
exist ; a struggle which diifers in intensity in 
different countries and chinates, but which can 
never be put an end to by any reconstruction of 
society. 

(b). There is secondly the struggle between 
different groups of men, — tribes, nations, races, — 
a struggle which, though perhaps less obvious 
now than in the days of perpetual war, is none 
the less real in that it takes a quieter form : the 
struggle that is always going on between civilised 
races for commercial superiority, and between 
civilised and backward races for actual existence. 
Mr. Kidd does not seem to realise the wide 
difference between this kind of struggle and a 
struggle between individuals, — assuming appar- 
ently that it is those groups in which the individual 
struggle is keenest that are also the most efficient 
socially. The opposite would seem to be nearer 
the truth. The organisation which he allows to 
be a main element in the strength of the superior 
groups involves the suppression to a large extent 
of the purely individual competition. The 
patriotism of a Spartan, the trained obedience 
of a Roman soldier, imply not more but less 
severe competition between the individuals of 
these groups. The industrial nation which first 
reconciles the now competing interests of capital 
and labour will have an enormous advantage over 
others in the race for wealth. 

(c). And, lastly, there is that struggle, within 
each group, of individual with individual for the 
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opportunity of living. It must be this kind of 
struggle that Mr. Kidd is thinking of when he 
assures us that the competition which is necessary 
for progress grows ever keener as the masses of 
the people are admitted to the contest on more 
equal terms. And, indeed, when we hear of five 
hundred applications for a head- clerkship at ^£150 
a year, his statement would seem to be justified. 

Is Competition Becoming Keener ? 

It is, however, very difficult to believe that in 
the seme required by Biology competition is be- 
coming keener. What biology seems to require 
as a condition of progress is a struggle in which 
only the more favoured individuals shall be able 
to survive or multiply at all, — in which the less 
favoured, as Haeckel naively puts it, perish miser- 
ably. Now it certainly is not the case that com- 
petition in this sense is becoming keener. It is 
not more difficult to exist to-day in England than 
it was 100 years ago ; on the contrary, it is vastly 
easier. It may indeed be true that comfort and 
luxury are somewhat less easily secured by the 
well-to-do, now that the poorer classes are being 
better educated and better equipped for the 
struggle with them ; but a struggle for comfort is 
a very different thing from a struggle for life. 
Not only are the less fortunate classes not pre- 
vented from existing ; they are able to multiply 
quite as fast as, and even faster than, the more 
fortunate. Mr. Kidd himself gives tables in his 
appendix tending to show that the rate of multi- 
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plication often varies not directly but inversely 
with the rate of wages. The most miserable 
classes are often those that multiply the fastest. 
Under these circumstances, whatever competition 
exists is of a radically different kind from that 
competition which is a condition of progress 
among plants and animals, — a competition in 
which it is essential that only the few should sur- 
vive and multiply at all. Under these circum- 
stances, we may well doubl whether the biological 
law of progress through selection of favoured 
individuals has any bearing at all on human life. 
We cannot accept it, at any rate, without reliable 
data drawn from human experience.^ 

It may, of course, be answered that competition 
is needed to maintain the energy of life, to apply 
a spur to industry, to secure that men shall put 
forth their best efforts and do things in the best 
way. This I firmly believe ; but we do not 
require the aid of biology to tell us that. In 
shorty my firm conviction is that Mr. Kidd's sup- 
posed biological basis for social science is no basis 
at all. Many of his conclusions are probably 
true, and all are interesting and stimulating to 
thought ; but he can hardly be acquitted of loose 
thought in what he says about competition and 
struggle. Is it not a palpable paradox to assert 
that the biological struggle is being intensified in 
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human life, while at the same time the altruistic 
feehngs are becoming deeper? If the competi- 
tion which is to be intensified by " equality of 
opportunity " is that which biology requires, it 
must intensify the misery of the unsuccessful ; and 
the growing feelings of humanity and love, — in 
short, the dictates of religion — must lead us to 
wish to stop it, no less than the dictates of our 

Is Religion Unreasonable? 
This suggests another fundamental criticism, — 
that of Mr. Kidd's assertions in regard to Reason 
and Rehgion. It seems impossible to rest satisfied 
with his narrow view of Reason, as a faculty which 
always urges man to act in his own interest.' Il 
may be (airly urged that my reason, if enlightened, 
can discern as an axiom that m/ OTt/n good as an 
individual is no more intrinsically valuable than the 
equal good of those who may come after me ; 
that when it is once shown that a certain course of 
conduct is required in the interests of posterity, 
that conduct must be accepted as the reasonable 
course to pursue.* I myself should readily admit 
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that religion, resting on faith, must involve elements 
that reason cannot fully grasp ; and yet we have a 
deep-lying instinct that even faith itself must be ul- 
timately reasonable. I have a profound distrust of 
arguments which virtually use reason to destroy 
reason, and I cannot think any good will come to 
either reason or reiigioii of setting them up as 
hopelessly and finally irreconcilable the one with 
the other. Truth and goodness must be one at 
bottom, however our mixed and half- blinded 
faculties fail to grasp their unity. 

Importance of Mr. Kidd's Work. 

In spite, however, of these blemishes, there is a 
solid and powerful contribution in Social Evolution 
to the best thought of the day, and it is a work 
which no student of our social life, especially on 
its religious side, can afford to overlook. It is pro- 
foundly true that the social function of reLgion is 
to counteract the lawless self-assertion of the 
individual, and to lead him to sacrifice himself for 
the good of the whole ; that rehgion is in this 
sense the integrating force of Society, the main- 
spring of all true progress. We may indeed be 
thankful to anyone who can present old truth with 
so much power and freshness, and in a form that 
may find access to minds unreached by sermons. 

Again, the outlook of the author upon the prac- 
tical problems of our social and industrial life is 
eminently sane and healthy. The frank accept- 
ance of (socalled) socialistic legislation, by one 
who is a champion of the competitive principle, 
should have weight with some who on biological 
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grounds dread the advance of democracy and 
popular education, and the increasing tendency to 
support the weak. The formula " Equality of 
Opportunity," however imperfect it may be as a 
formal principle of progress, seems to supply a 
much-needed watchword ; and to be capable of 
uniting in a common line of action both wings of 
the party of progress, — those whom we may term 
"Socialists" and "Progressives," No greater 
misfortune could befall a nation than that these 
two parties should throw themselves into the arms 
of the party of reaction, by quarrelUng over present 
politics because they are not agreed as to the 
ultimate organisation of society. To work for 
" equality of opportunity " will absorb all their 
energies for a long time to come. By the time it 
is attained in a single field of action, — say that of 
Education, — both Socialist and Progressive will 
know, far better than either can know to-day, 
what form our future society is hkely to take. 

We may doubt indeed whether Mr. Kidd's 
purpose of demonstrating the impossibility of 
Sociahsm has been or is likely to be accomplished. 
When he speaks of Socialism as a cut-and-dried 
system, which any given group of people could, if 
they chose, establish at one blow, and thereby 
secure comfort for themselves at the expense of 
their posterity, he shows an imperfect appre- 
hension of what, in the minds at least of its more 
thoughtful advocates. Socialism really is. It is 
impossible to accept his dictum that tlie growing 
restrictions on freedom of individual competition. 
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which have been unposed in the interest3 oiE t 
weaker classes of society, are not socialistic in 
their nature. But, even if they are so, we need not 
fear them. An advance, and even a rapid advance, 
in the direction of Socialism does not necessarily 
lead on to the total suppression of competition 
and free enterprise. 

The Problem of the Future, 

There appear to be good reasons why none of 
us can see very far ahead into the constitution of 
our future society. There are two great needs 
which we shall have to find out how to reconcile, 
but which at present seem to be in conflict. It is 
only through experiment that the line of re- 
conciliation can be discovered, by those at least 
who are not gifted with prophetic insight. 

The first need is that, in accordance with the 
Christian principle of the worth of man as man, 
an ordered and worthy and secure existence 
should be opened up to all our fellows ; that the 
strong should not prosper at the expense of the 
weak ; that the hard manual toil of the world 
should not be exacted at the cost of sacriticing the 
manhood and womanhood of the workers. 

The second is that, as the condition of all 
progress, the freshness and energy and spontaneity 
which are the fruits of hberty should not be lost 
There must be freedom for new methods to be 
tried ; there must be some waste, in the conflict 
between old systems and the new, before the 
better can manifest its fitness to survive ; in a 
word, there must be competition. 
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These are the conditions that a successful 
society must fulfil ; but, in greater or less degree, 
organisation and liberty will always be in conflict 
with each other. Order and organisation, as we 
see in the spread of Trusts and Syndicates, may 
be obtained at the price of galling tyranny. And, 
again, the anarchy and waste of competition is 
often a waste of human lives, made in the image 
of God. The controversy between Socialist and 
Individualist is chiefly due to the main attention 
being directed to one or other of these tw6 
principles. For the sake of order and security for 
all, the Socialist will unthinkingly barter liberty, 
which is the aoul of progress. For the sake of 
hberly, the Individualist will barter human lives. 

The society of the future, then, is likely to share 
in the mixed character that marks the society of 
to-day. Private property and free enterprise, 
which are now the safeguards of progress, will 
doubtless long survive ; but the intelligence and 
moral enthusiasm of men wiU, we may trust, be 
so directed to the task of uplifting the weak, that, 
while liberty herself is maintained intact, her 
harsher features will be gradually dispelled. 

That is the work which is now before us ; and 
it is a work in which the earnest words of Mr. 
Kidd are calculated to be of no mean assistance. 
The Industrial Revolution, with its mighty increase 
in production and its awful waste of manhood, 
shows the high-water mark of mere anarchic 
liberty. To-day we are on the other tack,— that 
of introducing order into the chaos, and organising 
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the social fabric in the interests of the weaker 
members of God's human family. Rightly to 
prosecute our task, it is vital that we should not 
overlook or lose the priceless jewel of liberty. 
The best guarantee for its preservation is that our 
inspiration for the work should be derived from 
the Christian thought of the dignity of the 
individual, of the worth of manhood, of the 
indefeasible claims of that Divine personality 
which was breathed into each soul of man when 
* made in the image of God." 



THE END. 
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